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DEDICATION. 



The following pages are dedicated^ with the 
sincerest sentiments of gratitude and esteem^ to 
Rear-Admiral George James Perceval^ Earl 
OF EoMONT^ &C.9 &c., &c.^ than whom no one will 
more fully appreciate any facts thus preserved of 
the Great Man to whom they relate^ as well as 
the motive which has led to the publication of 
them. 



PREFACE. 



Althouoh impressed with the conviction that the 
characteristics of the mind of the Duke of Wel- 
lington are founded on acts which history will pre- 
serve, yet the writer believes it to be a duty to 
add facts relating to, and opinions of, that great 
man, which some years since were communicated to 
him, chiefly by the late lamented Colonel Gurwood, 
lest from his own broken and very precarious health, 
they should be lost The high estimation in which 
the Duke held Colonel Gurwood was fully shown by 
the confidence reposed in him, by rendering every 
assistance to him when editing his dispatches, by 
the almost unreserved intercourse he held with him, 
and the great anxiety his Grace evinced when he was 
suffering from a painful injury. That friendship 
and confidence was fully appreciated, and returned 
with manly affection and just admiration. 

The compiler of the following pages has no pre- 
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tension^ excepting through that channel^ and some 
accidental personal circumstances^ to any particular 
knowledge. It has been a source of gratification to 
him, in his seclusion, to have rescued from oblivion 
memorable words written by his Grace on the night 
after the battle of Waterloo;* and to have traced a 
very important document to safe hands, which is re- 
ferred to in the text. Recollections of the perform- 
ance of some routine duty, when a mere youth, and a 

* Five sequent letters fell, by the death of the person to whom 
they were written, into the possession of an individual. The writer, 
hearing of them, and not deeming it right to purchase letters written 
in the spirit of confidence and friendship, requested his most intimate 
friend, the late Major-General Sir Patrick Ross, to mention it to the 
Duke, who requested him to desire Colonel Gurwood to co-operate 
with us to procure them. We went together ; Colonel Gurwood 
having a cheque signed by the Duke, which he filled up with the 
amount. The memorable words ending the letter written on 
the night after Waterloo, are quoted. All that the writer thinks 
right to say of the contents of them is, that they corroborated 
some statements in the following pages, and impressed him with 
the conviction that they were penned in a spirit which showed 
that this great man looked upon the events as directed by a 
higher Power, and himself as an humble but honoured agent. His 
Grace destroyed them ; but the words remain, and can never be for- 
gotten. The letters had been sent to the writer for perusal, before 
he, through his friend, conununicated with the Duke. It was the 
perusal of them which led to the opinion that they ought to be 
returned. The reply made by his Grace to the Spanish Council, at 
Madrid, on their using bombastic terms in their address to him, is 
very similar in sentiment — ^' The events of war are in the hands qf 
Providence,** 
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memorandum discovered among useless papers, led 
to its discovery, and suggestion of thought to the 
contents of that remarkable paper, which he had 
heard read officially, nearly thirty years before, by 
the late Mr. Benjamin Sydenham, whom he believes 
to have been sent by the Prime Minister, and to 
whom his Grace was deeply attached. 

The object of the compiler has been to leave, as 
it were, the Duke of Wellington to be, in some 
degree, his own biographer. If, under multifarious 
circumstances, calculated to bring the various pro- 
minent characteristics of his mind into action, iUus- 
tralions of his high principles, his kindness, and 
justness of feeling, and mode of thought (from his 
own written words or authentic expressions), can be 
adapted, he virtually becomes his own biographer, 
and only leaves to others to generalise and draw con- 
clusions on points which his Grace could not, with- 
out at least appearing egotistical and self-adulatory, 
— neither of which weaknesses were to be detected 
in that really upright and high-toned nature. It also 
seems to him that the military man, of whatever 
rank, may, from the following pages, learn much 
that this great leader considered to be his duty, and 
also the manner in which it should be done, and 
also what he expected from the men he com* 
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manded; — the grievous errors he deplored^ the 
strenuous means he took to suppress them^ and 
the traits and superior qualifications he was always 
ready to admit and cultivate. 

A naturally powerful, well-developed intellect, 
evenly balanced, with a corresponding physical 
organization, only requires position and circum- 
stances to manifest its power. That mental and 
physical combination was united in the Duke of 
Wellington, in those happy adaptations that neither 
overruled the other ; so neither the flights of mind, 
nor the appetites connected more immediately 
with physical organization, preponderated. The 
result was, a powerful, practical intellect, with 
conscience for its monitor and guide. Those 
faculties requisite to fulfil the military duties of 
the profession he was prepared for and followed, 
must have been predominant, as he performed 
with accuracy, facility, and decision, what few can 
acquire with perseverance and opportunities. Some 
of the duties required of a great commander are 
the same as those of leaders of civil policy. The 
administrative capacity of the Duke had been tested 
in India, and acknowledged by those he governed, in 
language which conveyed the truth, of their gratitude 
and regret, with force and elegance. Those talents 
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were advantageously employed during the war in 
Spain and Portugal, and in France. His interferencse 
to prevent the demolition of the column in the Place 
Venddme, and the bridge of Jena, places him far in 
advance of the mere warriors of the age. The wisdom 
and discretion apparent at the Congress at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1818, and at Verona in 1822, would have 
justified his suppression of the strong expressions 
he uttered on his own incapacity to perform the 
duties of the First Minister of England. No inca- 
pacity was observable in his method of conducting 
them, either then or afterwards, when the seals of 
the three chief Secretaries of State were entrusted 
to him by his Sovereign, and which received the 
sanction of the nation. Although the Duke had 
experience in the administration of civil policy 
greater than almost any English minister who had 
preceded him, it may be assumed that the very 
peculiar duties of a First Minister of the Crown 
required a gradual acquirement in subordinate de- 
partments of the Cabinet Yet so true is it, that 
capacity, industry, and integrity of purpose render 
facile the acquiring of the knowledge requisite for 
the fulfilment of the duties of the situation in 
which he is placed, that this great man never 
seemed at a loss to complete what he undertook. 
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To panegyrise the Duke of Wellington, and exalt 
him above the mortal race to which he belonged, 
woidd be both weak and wicked. That he had 
weaknesses which are prevalent in hmnan nature, 
there can be no hesitation in admitting; but any 
defalcation in the duties he either undertook or 
were required of him, are not recorded. Placed by 
his superiority in commands encompassed with the 
severest trials, and in civil positions requiring great 
grasp of the subjects discussed, unceasing industry, 
and honourable intention, his public character be- 
comes an example to be admired and imitated. His 
political opinions may be analysed and commented on 
by the partisan or the future historian ; it need only 
be observed, that all men believed them to be sin- 
cere, and upheld for the public good ; and when any 
were yielded, a high-minded deference to the wishes 
of a majority of the nation accompanied the conces* 
sion. Time is developing whether, in one or more 
instances, his opinions were correct or not. 

It has been well said by the Times (that magnifi- 
cent journal, which, by always supporting what is 
right, and directing its readers throughout the world 
to think right-wisely, nobly maintains the hallowed 
charter of ** unlicensed printing*^), that the late cere- 
mony, spontaneously willed by the nation, from the 
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highest to the humblest, *^ was not madness J^ ** It was 
an act of sober truth/' It was the last public mani- 
festation that, by his integrity^ and by duties un- 
tiringly performed through a long and varied life, 
under the severest trials^ he had deservedly ^^won 
that great prize — a people's conjoint admiration and 
love.'' 

If the following pages should add one thought to 
our estimation of his wisdom^ kindness of hearty 
grasp of mind, integrity of purpose^ and other great 
and well-used qualities, the object of the writer 
will be gained. What those pages contain may 
be relied on. 

December 1852, 
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AKTHUE, DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 



The Life of the Duke of Wellington has yet to be 
written. The following pages only give an outline 
of the conqueror of Soult, Victor, Mortier, Ney, 
Massena, Marmont, Jourdan, Regnier, Sebastian!, 
Clausel, Napoleon Bonaparte, their imperial mas- 
ter, and others. They were all in the first class of 
military leade^^, of which Napoleon was the head. 
The political career of this extraordinary man cannot 
be folly delineated until time brings to light docu- 
ments which the impartial historian will use, as the 
best illustrations of this age of progressive improve- 
ment in all that can occupy the mental faculties 
given to man by his Creator. 

On May 1st, 17^9, was born into this existence 
the sixth child and third son of the second Earl 
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of Mornington (Wellesley) and his wife Anne, the 
eldest daughter of the first Viscount Dungannon, to 
whom was given the name of Arthur, and who, after 
a life of industry, integrity, renown, and patriotism, 
died September 14th, 1852, cetat. 83. 

His childhood was not marked by precocious 
talent of any kind, and no deficiency was observed ; 
but some peculiarities, arising from the germs of 
that complaint which, though kept in abeyance by 
care and abstemiousness, re-appeared during his 
declining years, and at last caused his death. When 
about ten years of age, he was under the tuition of 
the late William Gower, at Chelsea ; his health was 
indifi^erent, but after a time improved. Occasional 
attacks of illness produced an indolent and careless 
manner, and often a great degree of heaviness. 
^^ Unlike boys of his age, he was never seen to play, 
but generally came lagging out of the school-room 
into the play-ground ; in the centre of it was a large 
walnut-tree, against which he used to lean, observing 
his school-fellows, who were playing a variety of 
games around him. If any boy played unfairly the 
game he was engaged in, Arthur quickly gave intelli- 
gence of it to those who were his playmates ; on the 
delinquent being turned out, it was generally wished 
that Arthur should supply the place, but nothing 
could induce him to do so ; and when beset by a 
party of five or six, he would fight with the utmost # 
courage and determination until he freed himself 
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from their grasp ; then he would retire to his tree 
again^ and look about him, as quiet^ dejected^ and 
observant as he had been before/^ 

The careful student of the development of the 
mind, may detect the first apparent manifestation 
of that high sense of justice which was a distin- 
guishing characteristic through his life, and won 
the confidence of the soldiers he commanded, the 
people of the territories he presided over, the 
foreign realms he co-operated with, the senate which 
was ever influenced by his wisdom, and a great 
nation whose unbounded reliance in his integrity 
of opinion and action was never exceeded. His 
unobtrusive courage, in resisting compulsion, was 
also apparent. 

A near relative, who called to take him on a little 
excursion, heard from Mr. Gower a report of his 
educational progress and habits, which intimated 
apprehensions of inferiority. The relative replied — 
" I have seen much of Arthur, and from occasional 
remarks made by him, look forward, if he lives 
and gains health, to his becoming by no means 
an ordinary man.''* The man who made that 
observation was not a superficial observer of 

* The late Mr. Raphael West, the eldest son of the President of 
the Royal Academy, Benjamin West, was a schoolfellow of the 
Duke's ; and, on narrating to the writer what is stated in the text, 
added *' By some accident I was present, and remember it as if it only 
lately occurred." Those who knew Mr. Raphael West can bear 
testimony to his punctilious regard to precision, and the tenaciousness 
of his memory. 

B 2 
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iii(liruii<»n>i of montnl capacity sometimes evident in 
rhihihood. 

11(1 wiiN for a short time at Eton; and afterwards 
wiiN pliuHMl by his mother at the Military CoU^ 
lit An^orN, wlioro he studied for six years^ under 
M. Pignorolh^H. It is not known if any kind of 
Ntiporiority wuh a])parcnt at either of these very 
dillcirnnt NCMniiuirioM. The quality of learning then 
r(M|ttir(ul lit the former was not adapted to an in- 
t(illti(it. NO pructicul and discriminating. A young 
fordignor in the latter would^ probably, be passed 
ovtir witliout particular notice being taken either of 
hiH iil)ilitioN or acquirements. 

Oil Murcli 7th, 17^79 he entered the army, as an 
nnNigii in tlio 7*)rd infantry ; on the 25th of the 
f(»llowinfj; Dccctnhori he was made a lieutenant; on 
Jtuio .iOth, 17^1* ft captain; on the 30th of April, 
I71)«1i a major; on the 80th of September, in the 
Hiune year, a lieutenant-colonel. Thus, in four years 
and a few months, he liad passed through the subor- 
dinate ranks, and commanded the 33rd regiment. 

It would be useless to recapitulate the tales that 
have been repeated of his love of gaiety, and the 
consequences of temporary youthful excess of ex- 
penditure over income. Suflftce, he proved his sense 
of justice and gentlemanly spirit, by taking the 
best method he could of "putting all straight 
again/' * 

* Among the late lamented Colonel Gurwood's papers wiU most 
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When of age, he was returned as member of the 
Irish Parliament, for the family borough of Trim. 
Although he took no prominent part in the debates, 
he was deemed by able judges to be a man of clear 
views and powerful intellect. 

In May, 1794, his active military duties began, 
which were, with little interruption, and no rest, 
continued to 1816. For three months he remained 
with his regiment at Ostend, doing garrison duty. 
On that place being evacuated by the orders of Earl 
Moira, on the near approach of the republican forces, 
having embarked, he proceeded through Antwerp, 
by the route of Bruges and Ghent, to join the 
English forces near Malines, commanded by H. R. H. 
the Duke of York. On the march, the troops of the 
French Republic attacked them at Alost, and were 
repulsed. This is the first reported occasion on 

probably be found much that is interesting and instructive. The 
writer copies the foUowing passage from a diary made at the time :— 
''Colonel Gurwood has bundles of his Grace's letters to him, and 
writes notes of all the conversations he has with him on matters of 
import. From the nature of the letters, and the tenour of the con- 
versations, I should think that the Duke was unusually open in giving 
his opinions of men and things; and his estimates of character, 
actions, and measures, are pointed, quaint, and even tranchant. He 
seems to be always ready to make allowance for errors which arise 
from want of capacity, and from unexpected circumstances, and with 
great generosity of spirit, to do his best to extricate the person from 
the consequences, and '' to p«/ all straight again" Such was the 
impression made on the mind of the writer after reading autographs 
of the Duke, and attending to a repetition of conversations held with 
him. To offer any comment on so estimable a quality of mind is 
mineoessary. 
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which he was engaged with the enemy.* During 
the whole of that disastrous retreat^ which was only 
paralleled by that of the French from Moscow, in 
weather, want, and horrors, he was distinguished for 
his skill, promptitude, and courage. At Shyndel he 
manoeuvred, in a most difficult crisis, in so cool and 
masterly a manner as to secure a reputation y^ich 
never once was retrograde. The cavalry, whose 
duty it was to cover the rear guard, were compelled 
to retreat ; Colonel Wellesley (then twenty-five 
years old) deployed his regiment, the 33rd, into 
line, opened the centre, through which the broken 
cavalry passed, then closed, and charged the enemy 
and drove him back on the main body of the pursu- 
ing foe. Those acquainted with military affairs will 
fully appreciate the qualities in a commander so 
efficiently shown. 

Having, in the preceding remarks, initiated the 
reader into the earliest years of the Duke of 
WelKngton^s life and military career, it is pursued 

* Not, as incorrectly stated in the " Revue des Deux Mondes " for 
September^ 1839« in which leading French periodical he is said to 
have entered, in 1798^ into the service of the East India Company, 
and to have been ** datu aa premiere affmre** at Seringapatam, where 
fear, and not courage, was conspicuous. Before the time specified in 
the " Revue des Deux Mondes^" he had distinguished himself, under 
trying circumstances, in Holland ; had vigorously attacked the forces 
of Tippoo Saib on the march to Seringapatam ; and afterwards de- 
feated, with General Floyd's cavalry, at the battle of Mallavelly, the 
right flank of Tippoo's army, greatly superior in numbers. Blunders, 
so marked by ignorance or malice, are not often perpetrated by leading 
periodicals, and should always be refuted and rebuked. 
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through the Peninsular War, and the last campaign, 
in the republication of an article written on his 
Grace's dispatches, in which much authentic matter 
will be found, and which is preferred to the process 
of re-manufacturing the composition.* The extracts 
and additional matter may be said to make his Grace 
his own biographer, and the intervening text to be 
only elucidations, derived from sources on which 
perfect reliance upon their accuracy may be placed. 

* The British and Foreign or European Quarterly Journal^ No. 
XVII., 1839. 
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THE TITLES AND OFFICES OF ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 



Field-Marshal Of England, Austria, Russia, Prussia, 

Portugal, Hanover, Netherlands. 

Captain-General Spain. 

Commander-in-Chief .... The land forces of Great Britain. 

Prince Of Waterloo. 

Duke Of WeUmgton, Ciudad Rodrigo, Vittoria, 

Bftfon. 

Marquis Of Wellington, Douro, Torres Vedras. 

Earl Of Wellington. 

Count Of Vimiero. 

Viscount ^.. Of Wellington, Talavera. 

Baron Of Douro. 

Grandee of the 1st Ckiss Of Spam. 

Knight Of the Garter, the Bath, Guelph, St. 

Andrew, Black Eagle, Golden Fleece, 
Elephant, St. Ferdinand and Merit, St. 
Januarius, Maximilian Joseph, Maria 
Theresa, The Sword, Holy Ghost, Tower 
and Sword, Ammnciado, William of the 
Netherlands. 

Colonel Of Grenadiers, Rifle Brigade. 

Constable Of the Tower of London and Dover Castle. 

Warden, Chancellor and 
Admiral Of the Cinque Ports. 

Lord Lieutenant Of Hampshire, the Tower Hamlets. 

Privy Councillor. 

Chancellor Of the University of Oxford. 

Commissioner Of the Royal Military College, and the 

Royal Military Asylum. 

Master Of the Trinity House. 

Vice-President Of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 

Governor Of King's College, London ; Charter House. 

Trustee Of Hunterian Museum. 

Doctor of Civil Law. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., the Cowley or Colly family migrated 
to Ireland fi^m Rutlandshire. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century, a younger son, in accordance with a wish expressed in the 
will of a relative, assumed the name of Wellesley, or Wesley. In 
the reign of George II., 1746, he was created Baron Momington 
(Ireland). His Grace used the name of Arthur Wesley until 1797, 
then Wellesley until 1809, and afterwards Wellington. Married, in 
1806, Catherine, 3rd daughter of 2nd Lord Longford ; she died, 1831, 
leaving two sons — the present Duke, who married, in 1839, the 4th 
daughter of the 8th Marquis of Tweeddale — and Lord ('harles 
Wellesley, bom 1808, marri^, 1844, the only daughter of the Hon. 
Manvers Pierrepont. 



A SKETCH, &c. 



Weak must be the perceptions and obtuse the 
intellect of the man who can scan the page of his- 
tory^ and not trace the chains of events worked out 
by men fulfilling the ends of Providence. From the 
first dawn of time to these days^ when concurrent 
events lead to the belief that the advance to some 
great consummation is progressing^ mortals who 
have stood preeminent among their fellows, have 
been selected as instruments, and live in the me- 
mories of all generations. Cyrus redeemed, in 
accordance with irresistible commands, the chosen 
people from their bondage. Attilas, instinct with 
fury to destroy, fulfilled their appointed tasks, and 
swept and trampled down the Roman empire to 
the dust. Ranging over the gulf of time, the his- 
toric visions of more modem eras float by, all con- 
nected, all parts of one great whole. To trace with 
steady eye and hand that great outline and close 
contexture, is not our province, and would require 
more time and space than can be here afforded. 
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With the last great series of events, which com- 
menced with the French Revolution, the extraor- 
dinary man, whose characteristics and career are 
now given to the world, was one of the mighty 
leaders; and that instrument chosen to guide the 
storm of war, to destroy or defend, uphold or de- 
pose, until the vial of wrath which had been poured 
out upon the earth was exhausted, — then he sealed 
his last dreadful battle with the impress of vic- 
tory and peace, which can never again be finally 
obliterated. 

With this conviction, the Conqueror of Waterloo 
becomes invested with a character of the deepest 
interest, and wholly distinct from his weaknesses 
as a fellow-mortal. We know not the course of 
his own reflections, but we have seen his words 
written from the field of Waterloo while the enemy 
was discomfited and flying, before he knew the full 
extent either of the dreadful carnage or of his 
triumph, — when, after enumerating some who had 
fallen, the brief letter ended with " I have escaped 

UNHURT, — THE FINGER OF PROVIDENCE WAS ON 
ME.'^ 

What the impulse was which dictated those extra- 
ordinary words, we leave to the opinion of those who 
read them. 

The fields of action for extraordinary men are ex- 
traordinary times — ^they are contemporaneous. Yet 
in every instance can be traced the gradual training 
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and preparation of the beings until fully prepared 
to complete the work for which he was intended. 
The scope of our inquiries becomes divided into 
two parts: — firstly, the times; secondly, the part 
performed by the man in those times. The time, 
or period, is a part of that in which we live, and 
therefore too well known to require more than a 
sketch to revive the recollection of the leading points. 
The year 1794 was the date of the first campaign 
in which the Duke was engaged, when France was 
thus described by Isnard, a member of the Con- 
vention, and an active Jacobin : — 

*' La regne de la terreur ^tabli ; tous les sentimens de la nature 
^toufTi^s ; la liberty des actions, de la parole, de la presse, enchain^ ; 
la probity, la vertu, la philosophie proscrites; le commerce, les 
sciences, et les arts aneantis; le Vandalisme et le brigandage cou- 
ronn^ ; le Maratism d^ifie ; la fortune publique dilapid^e ; la morale 
humaine corrompue ; la foi nationale viol^e ; les propriet^s envahies ; 
de nombreuz tribunaux de sang institu6s, le droit de vie et de mort 
d^legue aux ^tres les plus feroces ; des milliers d'echaffauds dresses, 
cinquante milles Bastilles encombres de pretendus prisonniers d'etat ; 
cent milles victimes suppliciees, foudroyes, ou submerg^es; des 
millions de fieanilles, de veuves, d'orphelins, noy^s dans les pleurs ; 
des departemens entiers passes au tranchant de T^pee et consumes par 
les flammes; de vastes contrees n'ofTrant pour moissons que des 
ossemens et des ronces; la veiliesse massacr^ et br^ee sur son lit de 
douleur; I'enfance ^gorg6e dans le ventre matemel; la virginity 
viol6e jusques dans les bras de la mort: les monstres de I'ocean 
engraiss^s de chair humaine ; la Loire roulant plus de cadavres que de 
cailloux ; le Rhone et la Saone changes en fleuves de sang ; Vaucluse 
en fontaine de larmes ; Nantes en tombeaux ; Paris, Arras, Bordeaux, 
Strasbourg, en boucheries ; Lyon en mines ; le Midi en desert, et la 
France entiere en un vaste theatre d'horreurs, de pillage, et de 
meurtres." 
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England, in some degree tainted with the epidemic 
of revolution, but imperfectly acquainted with the 
horrors and objects of the leaders, had been forced 
by that insane country into a defensive war. The 
excited armies of France, on the pretext of esta- 
blishing liberty throughout the world, poured down 
to the seizure of every realm they could conquer, of 
every town they could sack, and every district they 
could leave to military pillage and all its horrors. 
The ancient regimes of Austria and Prussia were 
shaken to their very centres, and their councils 
rendered vacillating and dispirited; Spain, a mass 
of imbecility and political corruption, was a tempting 
quarry; young America, ignorant and enthusiastic, 
clasped the hand of alliance with polluted France; 
while Russia, after being driven from the battle-field, 
looked on with fear and trembling at the promul- 
gation of doctrines fraught with the wildest forms 
of rebellion against universal law and order, — then 
she became the confederate, and at last one of the 
instruments of punishment. Such a state of the 
realms of the civilized world was certain to produce 
on the one side, men of reckless energy, talent, and 
military vanity, depraved by the vulgarity of the 
mere love of war and conquest ; on the other hand, 
in conformity with the great law, that violence, op- 
pression, and injustice beget resistance, men were 
certain to appear of as great resolution, ability, and 
military genius, guided by the highest principles of 
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integrity and honour, and who, instead of fretting 
for the vanity of glory, would seek high renown as 
leaders in the defence of the religion, the laws, the 
territory of their country, and of the civilized nations 
who were so wantonly assailed. The principal chiefs 
of the operative part on the one side were Napoleon 
and his lieutenants ; on the other, Wellington, his 
countrymen, and allies. 

Though the intellectual faculties and propensities 
of such men may be, and doubtless are, the best 
adapted to the parts they have to perform, yet it is 
requisite that the circumstances in which they are 
placed should accord with the training necessary to 
fit them for their work. Some observation and re- 
flection show that in both those extraordinary leaders 
their training did so accord with their future career, 
and that similar situations produced in both of them 
different results, in accordaijce with the natural cha- 
racteristics of their minds, and the principles on 
which they acted. Success rendered the one vaunt- 
ing, incautious, impatient of restraint, self-sufficient, 
and feigning to be invincible, — the other, mistrustful^ 
cautious even in matters of minute detail, patient 
and compliant to powers and circumstances, self- 
relyingy and provident against defeat, and also in 
victory. These different effects were the natural 
causes of the discomfiture and downfall of the 
one, and of the steady career of glory and perma- 
nent triumph of the other. This, to us attractive 
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kind of analysis^ may be resumed before we close 
our labours;— we must now give some account of 
the volumes before us^ and of the mind of the 
extraordinary man as delineated in them^ — a task 
* to which we address ourselves with the greater 
readiness because we can furnish information new 
to the public^ and to be depended upon for its 
accuracy. 

A brief account of the origin of the work, so ably 
executed by Colonel Gurwood, cannot but interest 
every reader. Impressed with the importance to 
history of documents illustrating a series of events 
not exceeded for their momentous results in any 
age of the worlds and aware that misrepresentations 
and erroneous impressions were difiused, which 
might in time come to be considered as truths he 
urged on the chief he had served and often followed 
to the field of victory, the necessity of permitting 
the documentary narrative of facts to be prepared 
for the printing-press, and then published to the 
world. At first the Duke was aversd to the under- 
taking, ^^ lest he should be drawn into controversies 
with nations and men in proportion as the truth 
was told.^^ Notwithstanding, his faithful follower 
respectfully, and with a soldier's feeling, pressed 
the suit — 

First ; proposing to continue the work under his 
Grace's direction. 
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Secondly, to collect, collate, and submit the work 
to his Grace^s inspection, print and to deposit 
a corrected copy with him, so that hereafter 
an attested and corrected document might be 
given to the world. 
Thirdly, to discontinue the compilation. 
Having confidence in Colonel Gurwood, the first 
proposition was accepted, and every source of in- 
formation was thrown open to him, and every as- 
sistance aflForded from the wonderful memory of the 
Duke, though no fact was allowed to be inserted 
which a written document was not in existence to 
verify! We here distinctly state, that no other 
person ever had access to any documents of the 
Duke, by his Grace's permission, for any historical 
or other purpose, and that all inferential pretensions 
to sjich privilege are not founded in fact. 

The Duke's precision and business-like arrange- 
ment of his papers cannot be exceeded. The original 
drafts of the dispatches and letters written in the 
Peninsula, as also those received, were kept in a dif- 
ferent manner from the rest; the drafts or copies of 
the original letters were folded up and classed alpha- 
betically, and then arranged in monthly bundles, with 
a card specifying the letters contained in each bundle. 
From these an annual list or index was made, contain- 
ing the precis of each letter, arranged also alphabeti- 
cally, monthly and annually. His Grace adopted this 
plan of keeping his correspondence as being more com- 

c 
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pact and less troublesome tlian the usual mode of 
letter-books, and the Military Secretary's department 
was a model of arrangement as well as of portableness. 

The greater part of the dispatches and papers re- 
lating to the Mysore war and Indian affairs was 
made by a copying-machine on very thin paper, on 
which, from having been wetted, the writing had 
become faded from decomposition and in many cases 
quite illegible. Colonel Gurwood was, however, re- 
commended to wet the sheets with a chemical com- 
position, and then by exposing them quickly to the 
fire (in a Dutch oven), the writing for a short time 
again became legible. They were immediately copied^ 
but, as may be supposed, the original thin paper 
and the writing suffered in the operation. The 
original map of the Mahratta operations is most 
probably lost, as it cannot be traced beyond the 
Custom-house; — another copy has been procured, 
and is now engraving by Arrowsmith. Having thus 
oriefly informed the curious of the state and uses of 
some of the materials, we shall proceed more boldly 
on our work.* 

^^ Magna est Veritas et preevalebit^' — ^The malevo- 
lence of political party-spirit, the baseless vitupera- 

* The outlay on preparing the '* Dispatches'' for publication was 
jf 10,045. When the Duke heard that great expense had been incurred, 
he was very desirous of placing ;^5000 at the disposal of Colonel 
Gurwood, but which was declined. The Duke referred to the subject 
sereral times, and expressed much wlieitude lest Colonel Gurwood 
ihould have suffered inconvenience. 
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tions of the wicked, the envy of the vanquished, the 
doubts of the ignorant and the sceptic, are for ever 
silenced by the publication of this mass of irrefutable 
documents. 

By every reflecting person the Duke of Wellington 
must be looked on as a man who has done his duty 
preeminently in every position in which he has been 
placed, from a young lieutenant-colonel in his first 
campaign, on the disastrous retreat through Holland 
in 1794, where he was marked as giving promise, by 
his zeal and intelligence, of future excellence, to 
when entrusted with the command of armies and 
the restoration of dynasties.* 

These volumes engrave in imperishable characters 
on his name the stamp of the patriot, the hero, and 
the English gentleman. From them we see that his 
country^s honour was ever his foremost thought : he 
set the unsullied example, and called on every man 
he commanded or could influence to follow it; in 
case of any defection, his justice never failed from 
want of firmness, and never attained the character of 
undue sternness ; of the high-toned discipline requi- 
site to be supported either in an invading or retreat- 
ing army, no civilian can form a just idea, and what 
to him may seem severity, in the eyes of a more com- 
petent judge is mercy to the many. When flushed 

* His Rojral Highness tiie late Duke of York, who commanded, 
had a list made, and instituted many inquiries who the officers were 
that were promising. Colonel Wellesley's name was prominent 
among them. 

c 2 
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with victory or clothed with power, he never sought 
for either reward or honours; no undue ambition 
was ever shown to hare existed in his mind either 
by word or deed; his sole eflFort appears to have 
been, to do his duty to his King, his country, and 
himself, and by every honourable means within his 
power to fulfil the great objects of the dreadful war, 
— to restore peace to distracted countries, and hurl 
from his pinnacle of power the warrior who had con- 
verted Europe into a charnel-house, blasted her 
fairest fields with blood and ashes, and filled the 
homes of nations with tears and lamentation. 
Throughout his whole career no vaunting word 
escapes him — not one appeal is made to empty 
vanity or inflated glory : his soldiers are called on to 
do their duty, — his highest praise is his assurance to 
his country that the expectation had been fulfilled, 
and that " every man had done his duty/^ His calm 
and chivalrous courage was never unnecessarily dis- 
played; but in the hour of need, in conjunction with 
his consummate genius, it inspired every man with 
perfect confidence. This is the great outline incon- 
testibly proved by the volumes for which our country 
is indebted to Colonel Gurwood : the various details 
by which those results were attained and the in- 
defatigable attention necessary to their completion, 
will be developed in our analysis of their contents. 

The Duke of Wellington's entrance into active 
service was inauspicious. It opened with the retreat 
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of the British army through Holland in 1794. From 
the abi^ence of superior oflficers, the command of the 
brigade to which his regiment, the 33rd, belonged, 
devolved upon him, at that time but twenty-five 
years old, and a lieutenant-colonel of only one year's 
standing. However unfortunate the result of that 
expedition, the incidents of it during the six months 
that he served with it, the glaring defects in the 
several departments of the army, and the want of 
professional talent in many of those in command, 
formed indelible lessons for his after guidance ; for 
he learned more from the errors of his superiors than 
he could profit from the good examples before him ; 
and the reflections consequent on all these led to the 
formation and discipline of that mind which was 
shortly afterwards destined to command armies, and 
to become a model in the civil as well as in the 
military administration of them. It appears that 
Sir James Craig, the Adjutant-General to the expe- 
dition, had noticed the superior intelligence and zeal 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Wellesley, and on his return 
to England made a very favourable report of him to 
Mr. Pitt. 

In the autumn of 1795 he embarked for the West 
Indies in the fleet commanded by Admiral Christian, 
and after keeping the sea for six weeks during the 
tremendous gale, in which many of the vessels com- 
posing it perished, his ship fortunately returned to 
Portsmouth. The destination of the 33rd being 
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changed^ he prepared to accompany it^ but was pre- 
vented by illness; he rejoined it at the Cape of 
Good Hope^ and we find him at Calcutta in 1797^ 
and shortly afterwards proceeding to Manilla with 
an expedition which, on arriving at the rendezvous 
at Penang, was recalled, and he returned to Bengal. 
He then proceeded on a visit to his friend, Lord 
Hobart, the Governor of Madras^ where he remained 
about two months, which afforded him an opportunity 
of visiting the different establishments of that presi- 
dency. In August 1798, his regiment was removed 
from Bengal to Madras ; and as senior officer he 
commanded the army assembled at Wallajahbad, and 
afterwards stationed at Vellore, until the arrival of 
the commander-in-chief, General Harris. In the 
Wellesley Dispatches there is a latter from General 
Harris to the governor-general, containing a flatter- 
ing testimony of the state of the army, and of the 
admirable system adopted by Colonel Wellesley 
during his temporary command. (Vol. i., p. 425.) 

In the Mysore war which followed, Colonel Wel- 
lesley was appointed to command the Nizam's 
forces, to which the 33rd regiment was attached. 
On the march of the army to Seringapatam he had 
more than one opportunity of distinguishing himself. 
On the 27th March, 1799, was the affair of Malla- 
velly, in which he commanded in the left wing. On 
taking up the ground before Seringapatam, there was 
m affair at the Sultaunpettah tope, the night attack 
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on which by the 33rd, under Colonel Wellesley, was 
unsuccessful from the darkness of the night and 
other causes fully detailed ; but the capture of that 
post was accomplished by an increased force under 
Colonel Wellesley by daylight on the following 
morning. The failure of the night attack is ex- 
plained in some notes and extracts from the private 
diary of General Harris, but we think unnecessarily^ 
as the affair was of no importance, and certainly 
neither the previous nor the subsequent conduct of 
Colonel Wellesley could excite even a suspicion of 
want of judgment on that occasion, or warrant any 
attempt at exculpation from exaggerations of un- 
founded " tol de rol,^^ and ^^ camp gossip.^^ 

Although the homely expression in the preceding 
paragraph shows the contempt in which the insinua- 
tion is held, and although several years had elapsed 
before it was known by his Grace to have been 
breathed, it is our duty to say that the idle and 
erroneous opinion still exists, for in the Revue des 
Detuff MondeSjlSth Sept, 1839, p. 782, are these words: 

** n ^tait dejk lieutenant-colonel quand il entra ai^ service de la 
Compagnie dea Indee^ et les protections de son frere, devenu GouTer- 
neur-G^n^ral des Indes Orientales^ ayant Tain au jeune Wellesley le 
commandement des troupes du Nizam, lors de Tattaque de S^ringa- 
patam il eut a lutter k la fois contre ses propres officiers et contre les 
troupes de Tippoo, Tout le monde sait que, dans aa premiere affaire^ 
le jeune Wellesley ne se montra pas aussi ^pris du sifflement des 
balles, que le fiit en pareil cas Charles XII. ; et le G^n^ral Harris, qui 
commandait en chef, ne pensait pas que le jeune officier qui revenait si 
agit^ dans le camp, serait un jour le heros de I'Angleterre." 

The writer of that paragraph exhibits, to «^esi!»L\s\ 
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the mildest terms^ a sad want of accuracy, as Lieut.- 
Colonel Wellesley had distinguished himself in 
Holland in 1794, and on the 27th of March, in the 
same year (1799) in which he is said to have been 
^^ dans aa premiere affaire^^ and not to be ^^aussi 
ipris?^ at the whistling of the shot, he commanded in 
the left wing of General Harrises army at Mallavelly; 
and on an aide-de-camp informing him that the 
attack proposed by him was approved by General 
Harris, he " advanced en echellons of battalions, sup- 
ported by three regiments of cavalry (under General 
Floyd), when a column of the enemy, consisting of 
about 2000 infantry, moved forward in excellent 
order towards the 33rd regiment, which corps reserv- 
ing its fire, with the utmost steadiness received that 
of the enemy at a distance of about sixty yards, then 
quickening its advance, the column gave way and 
was thrown into disorder ; General Floyd, seizing the 
critical moment, charged them with his cavalry and 
destroyed great numbers/^ 

The Sultaunpettah tope or thicket was full of 
broken ground, where this ^^ premiere affair^^ took 
place, and it being a night attack, the troops, from 
the nature of the ground and the utter darkness, got 
into disorder and the attack failed ; the next day it 
was repeated, and under Lieut.-Colonel Wellesley's 
orders completely succeeded. So much for the idle 
tale and the accuracy of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
and " sa premiere affaireJ*^ 

The first three volumes contain the details of the 
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Duke's early military services in India^ a period 
replete with interest^ whether considered as a portion 
of the history of the conquest of that great depen- 
dency of the empire, or as developing his character. 
There are many chasms in the dates, which may 
hereafter be filled up. As the present Marquess of 
Wellesley/his Grace's elder brother, was at that time 
Governor-General of India, the letters which passed 
between them, in addition to their public importance, 
are worthy of careful examination. They are, of 
course, of two kinds, — the one public, the other pri- 
vate.. The former are specimens of that respect and 
precision which was due to a viceroy, the latter are 
open, manly, and full of fraternal affection. The 
nature of the correspondence between the two bro- 
thers may be exemplified by the following extract 
from a letter of the Governor-General proposing to 
unite him with Admiral Rainier, in an expedition 
against Batavia, which he declined. The extract 
also shows that George III. sometimes used his pre- 
rogative without consulting his ministers. 

" Calcutta, 13th May, 1800. 
'* My dear Arthur, — ^The object of this letter is to propose to you a 
situation, which I think it would be unjust not to submit to your 
option, although I entertain considerable doubts whether you will 
think it eligible with a view to your individual interests ; and I am 
still more apprehensive of the difficulty of reconciling it with the 
exigencies of the public service in Mysore at this crisis. You will, 
however, exerdse your own free judgment on the subject, and I have 
no doubt that you will decide in the manner most honourable to your- 
self, and most advantageous to the public. 
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'' I haye receiTed instractions directly from the king, addressed to 
me in my individual capacity, empowering me to take measures for 
the purpose of endeavouring to induce the settlement of Batavia to 
accept his majesty's protection on the. same terms lately granted to 
the colony of Surinam, and some time past to those of Demerara and 
Berbice. 

" It is not the intention of ministers to attempt to reduce or to 
retain Batavia by force; indeed a sufficient force for that purpose 
could not be spared from India at the present moment. The plan is, 
therefore, to send to Batavia several ships of war, with a force 
sufficiently numerous to furnish an ostensible justification to the 
governor-general to surrender the colony into our hands. 

"The king has given me the power of selecting the persons who 
are to eonduct the expedition, and I have thought it on every ground 
most expedient to place the principal conduct of the equipment and 
negociation in tiie hand of Admiral Rainier. It will be necessary to 
join a military officer in the commission with him, and a conscientious 
sense of duty induces me to think that you are the most. fit person to 
be selected for that service, provided you can be safely spared from 
Mysore for the period of the expedition, which, I imagine, may be 
four or five months, but probably cannot be longer,'' &c. &c. 

It will now be necessary, for the sake of clearness, 
to retrace our progress, and recommence with the 
proceedings at Seringapatam in May, 1799. Colonel 
Wellesley, at the storming of that fort, " remained in 
the advanced trenches in command of the reserve, to 
support the troops in the assault, in case it should be 
necessary .^^ He "entered the fort immediately after 
the assault; and was one of the few present when 
Tippoo Sultaun's body, which was still warm, was 
discovered in the sallyport gateway/^ On Major- 
General Baird desiring to be relieved. Colonel Wel- 
lesley, being next on the roster, was appointed to the 
command of the fort. His laconic and energetic 
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measares are characteristic. The following letter is 
an example :-~ 

"Half .past Twelve. 

'' My dear Sir^— I wish yon would send the proTOSt here, and pnt 
him under my orders. Until some of the plunderers are hanged^ it is 
vain to expect to stop the plunder. 

** I shall he obliged to you to send pontine orders reqpecting the 
treasure. 

'' Lieut-Greneral Harris." 

On the same day he writes, ^^ There are some 
tigers here, which I wish Meer AUum would send 
for, or else I must give orders to have them shot, as 
there is no food for them, and nobody to attend to 
them, and they are getting violent.^^ These four 
tigers guarded the entrance to Tippoo's bed-room, 
and were chained so that no one could pass the entrance 
without encountering them. The grenadiers fired on 
them and killed three ; the fourth escaped by breaking 
his chain, and rushed into the gallery where the shroffs 
— native bankers and jewellers— were squatted on their 
mats, making catalogues of the treasure, diamonds, 
and other precious stones : they all scampered off, 
leaving the valuables to the wounded beast, which 
leaped on one of the pillars which supported the 
roof, and there clung until the soldiers shot it. The 
command was confirmed by his brother, the Governor- 
General, and the charge of removing the family of 
Tippoo entrusted to him in these remarkable words, 
— because ^*it cannot be entrusted to any person 
more likely to combine every office of humanity, with 
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the prudential precautions required by the occasion/' 
That he exhibited, during his administration there, 
the great qualities inferred by these words as con- 
stituent parts of his character, is fully proved by the 
following beautiful address from the inhabitants of 
Seringapatam, after long experience of his rule : — 

''Seringapatam, 16th July, 1804. 

''We, the native inhabitants of Seringapatam, have reposed for five 
anspidoiis years under the shadow of your protection. 

''We have felt, even during your absence, in the midst of battle 
and of victory, that your care for our prosperity had been extended to 
us in as ample a manner as if no other object had occupied your mind. 

** We are preparing to perform, in our several castes, the duties of 
thanksgiving and of sacrifice to the preserving God, who has brought 
you back in safety, and we present ourselves in person to express our 
joy. 

"As your labours have been crowned with victory, so may your 
repose be graced with honours. May you long continue personally 
to dispense to us that full stream of security and happiness, which we 
first received with wonder, and continue to enjoy with gratitude ; and 
when greater affairs shall call you from us, may the God of all castes 
and all nations deign to hear with favour our humble and constant 
prayers for your health, your glory, and your happiness.'' — ^Vol. iii., 
p. 420. 

Although this beautiful address, which evidently 
came warm-breathing from the heart, was written 
after the Mysore war, we have thought proper to in- 
troduce it before entering on that part of the work, 
because it concludes the history of his Grace's com- 
mand of Seringapatam, and enables us to keep the 
field clear, so that the narrative may proceed without 
complexity. Colonel Gurwood thus prefaces that 
campaign : — 
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" The tranquillity of Mysore was, however, interrupted hy the cele- 
brated Doondiah Waugh, one of those adventurers who have so often 
subverted empires and founded dynasties in the East. This freebooter 
had formerly committed various depredations on the territories of 
Tippoo Sultaun, who, having secured his person, compelled him to 
conform to the Mahomedan faith, and afterwards employed him in 
military service ; but either detecting him in some treacherous project, 
or suspecting his fidelity, the Sultaun confined him in irons in Seringa- 
patam. After the assault he was released, with several other pri- 
soners, by the inconsiderate humanity of the British troops, and 
immediately fled, accompanied by several of Tippoo's disbanded army. 
He proceeded to Bednore, and laid that rich country under severe 
contributions, which he exacted with unrelenting cruelty, perpetrating 
throughout the province the most atrocious acts of rapine and murder. 
His band being considerably increased, a light corps of cavalry and 
native infantry, under Lieutenant- Colonel Dairy mple, moved against 
him from Chittledroog ; and another light corps under Colonel 
Stevenson, advanced into Bednore in another direction. Doondiah 
crossed the Toombuddra, followed by these corps, and suffered con- 
siderable loss, but he effected his escape into the Mahratta territory ; 
and the pursuit ceased, as the Governor-General had strictly pro- 
hibited any violation of the Mahratta territory." 

Such were the man and the circumstances which 
led to the active campaign against Doondiah Waugh, 
whom he was ordered ^' to pursue wherever he might 
find him, and to hang him on the first tree/^ and 
whose destruction he himself thought absolutely 
necessary for the tranquillity of the empire. 

The difficulties to be overcome in a country with- 
out roads or bridges, with a terrified population and 
uncertain supplies, called forth all his Grace's energies; 
the chase was rendered exciting by skirmishes and 
actions during a space of about four months. Among 
the dispatches we find the following laconic passages: 
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" Camp at Rannee Bednore, 28th June, 1800. 
"To Col. Close, 
" I arrived here yesterday, and instantly attacked the fort with my 
picquets, and the Ist of the Ist. The garrison consisted of 500 men, 
who fired upon our cavalry as they approached, and the greatest part 
of them were put to death. We did not lose a man.'' 

Horrible (almost inexplicable) as that may seem^ 
it must be remembered they were considered by the 
troops^ freebooters, levying contributions and com- 
mitting atrocities, and also that men when storming 
are not under much control. A month later, after 
numerous fights, we read: — 

" Camp right of Malpoorba, opposite Manowby, 

31st July, 1800. 
"I then marched on the morning of the 30th to Hoogungoor, 
which is east of the Pursghur hill, where I learnt that Doondiah was 
here with his baggage. I determined to- move on and attack him. I 
surprised his camp at three o'clock in the evening, with the cavalry, 
and we drove into the rivers or destroyed everybody that was in it, 
took an elephant, several camels, bullocks, horses innumerable, 
families, women and children." — ^Vol. i. p. 191. 

At length Doondiah was run down, though by 
wily turns and desperate deeds he had tried to baffle 
his pursuers. The following short extract narrates it : 

" Camp at Yepulpurry, 10th Sept. 1800. 
*'The enemy was strongly posted, with his rear and left flank 
covered by the village and rock of Conahgull, and stood for some time 
with apparent firmness ; but such was the rapidity and determination 
of the charge made by those four regiments (19th and 25th dragoons, 
and 1st and 2nd regiments of cavalry), which I was obliged to form in 
one line, in order at all to equalise in length that of the enemy, that 
the whole gave way, and were pursued by my cavalry for many miles. 
Many, among others Doondiah, were killed, and the whole body dis- 
persed, and were scattered in small parties over the face of the 
country." 
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We are not to be carried away by mere assertions. 
This Doondiah must have been a man of great talent 
and of daring ambition ; he escapes from chains and 
a dungeon; without arms and without money, he 
raises a powerful army and tries to found a kingdom 
for himself, and requires a powerful force and a skil- 
ful commander to subdue him. Doondiah had no 
great government to look to for the materiel of war, 
or the commissariat for his troops, and therefore may 
be said to have shown great talents. It would be 
impossible to say by what right a company of mer- 
chants (who came first by sufferance into India, and 
then gradually, by means as unjustifiable as those 
adopted by Doondiah, took the country) ordered 
him to be " hanged on the nearest tree,^' and di- 
rected a sufficient force " to drive into the Malpoorba, 
where they were drowned, five thousand people/' and 
to capture a fort and put to the sword, without the 
loss of a man on our side, the greater part of 500 
men who garrisoned it. Our piratical acquisition 
of territory gave us no moral right to assume such 
authority in a strange land. Yet, that country 
obtained by blood, it might be necessary for the 
safety of all to hold in quietude; and therefore 
Doondiah was to be destroyed, because he was too 
bold and daring to be pacified. This is an example 
of the morality of conquerors. 

In this campaign, the extraordinary activity, the 
general comprehension, energy, and prudence of his 
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Grace are first made prominent The leading charao 
teristic to which we have alluded, and to which we shall 
again allude, pervades every thought and action; gene- 
ral mistrust, an evident restlessness of mind, is felt 
as existing in him until he had seen or received /70^- 
tive proof y that what he considered necessary had 
been done. That the efficiency of a whole depended^ 
like a piece of machinery, on the perfect adaptation 
and completeness of the details, was a fact which was 
never for one moment lost sight of. After the num- 
bers, quality, and equipment of his army have occu- 
pied his attention, he enters into minute details of 
the various kinds of provision required, the means of 
transit, the number of draught bullocks, the carts, 
tumbrils, wheels, and harness. He corresponds on 
the question of breeding the bullocks, pasturing them, 
taking care of the calves for future uses ; he is a 
bridge-maker, brick-maker, boat-builder, banker, 
adjuster of disputes, the centre of complicated native 
diplomacy, the careful protector of his men, and the 
considerate and careful promoter of allotment-money 
to their wives, the upholder of justice to all ranks 
without discrimination, the friend and earnest pro- 
tector of the inhabitants, and the astute and ever- 
watchful leader of his army. All these various 
avocations are performed without confusion, with 
evident mental facility, and with a clearness and 
decision which prove that he knew what he meant, 
and what he really required. All his communications 
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are marked with the spirit of a gentleman and the 
decision of a commander ; the first are conveyed with 
one of the criteria of that generally assumed, but by 
no means universally deserved appellation, considera- 
tion for the feelings of others^ impartiality, and the 
tact to ensure ready and implicit obedience, by influ- 
ence and the sense of duty, and not as the effect of 
irresistible command. The reader should keep in mind, 
that to the last moment of holding command in 
France, the same extraordinary attention to minutiae 
and the same general conduct prevailed ; and there- 
fore, prominent as the proofs may be, we shall not 
^gain refer to them. This grasp of mind is one of 
the truest tests of great superiority, when the various 
subjects neither distract nor oppress. That effect 
is nowhere discernible throughout the volumes ; in- 
deed his activity of mind and wondrous facility of 
resources appear to rise in power as the difiiculties 
increase. 

The next service his Grace was called on to perform 
was the equipment of an expedition at Trincomalee, 
the destination of which was afterwards changed to 
the Red Sea. He was superseded in that command 
by General Baird. There appears to have been a 
high-toned understanding between him and his bro- 
thers, the Governor- General and the Hon. H. 
Wellesley, now Lord Cowley, on the subject, and 
much latitude given to him by the Governor-General, 
as expressed in the following letter : — 
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" Sir, *' Fort William, March 28, 1801. 

*'The several arrangements being now completed, which induced 
me to avail myself of your knowledge and experience in the equip- 
ments of the expedition to be employed on the shores of the Red Sea, 
it appears to roe, that your services may at present be more usefully 
employed in resuming the chief command of the troops stationed in 
Mysore. You have therefore my permission to return to that station ; 
but you are to consider this despatch as containing merely my per- 
mission for your return to Mysore, and not any peremptory order to 
that efifect." ficc.— Vol. i., p. 308. 

Notwithstanding the latitirde given to him by the 
Governor-General, he is both hurt and disappointed, 
and expresses himself very strongly to the Hon, H. 
Wellesley, March 23rd. 

" I have written a long letter to Government this day, about my 
departure from Ceylon, which I hope will explain everything. 
Whether it does or not, I shall always consider those expeditions at 
the most unfortunate circumstances for me, in every point of view, 
that could have occurred; and as such I shall always lament them. 

** I was at the top of the tree in this country ; the Governments of 
Fort St. George and Bombay, which I had served, placed unlimited 
confidence in me, and I had received from both strong and repeated 
marks of their approbation. Before I quitted the Mysore country, 
I arranged the plan for taking possession of the ceded districts, which 
was done without striking a blow ; and another plan for conquering 
Wynaad and reconquering Malabar, which I am informed has suc- 
ceeded without loss on our side. But this supercession has ruined all 
my prospects, founded upon any service that I may have rendered* 
Upon this point I must refer you to the letters written to me and to 
the Governor of Fort St. George in May last, when an expedition to 
Batavia was in contemplation ; and to those written to the Governments 
of Furt St. George, Bombay, and Ceylon ; and to the Admiral, Colonel 
Champagne, and myself, when the troops were assembled in Ceylon* 
I then ask you, has there been any change whatever of circumstances 
that was not expected when I was appointed to the command ? If 
there has not (and no one can say there has, without doing iijastioe 
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to the Goyernor-Greneral's foresight), my supercession must have 
been occasioned either by my own misconduct, or by an alteration of 
the sentiments of the Governor-General/' 

On the 11th of April, only fourteen days after the 
expression of his vexation and disappointment, his 
Grace thus writes to Colonel Champagnfe : — 

^'I am entirely .ignorant of the circumstances which have caused 
my removal from the command of the troops ; but I conclude that 
the Governor-General found that he could not resist the claims that 
General Baird had to be employed. I believe you know that I always 
thought that General Baird had not been well used when I was called 
to the command. But I do not think it was proper that I should be 
disappointed more than he was, in order that he might have no reason 
to complain. However, this is a matter of little consequence to any- 
body but myself, therefore I say no more on the subject.'' 

To his brother, the Hon. H. WeUesley, he writes 
on this matter without reserve. It is from such let- 
ters that the true feelings are to be learned. The 
following extract shows the real high sentiments 
which prevailed, though smarting under treatment 
he considered injurious and not dictated by consis- 
tency and prudence. 

" My former letters will have shown you how much this (his being 
superseded by Gen. Baird) will annoy me ; but I have never had 
much value for the public spirit of any man who does not sacrifice his 
private views and convenience when it is necessary. '^ 

These becoming sentiments were concluded by his 
sending to General Baird^ who had taken the com- 
mand^ the result of his experience and reflections, in 
letters to that officer, and a masterly " memorandum 
on the operations in the Red Sea.'^ A very setiovi^ 
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illness and an eruption^ which distressed and annoyed 
him, and compelled him to go through " a course of 
nitrous baths/^ effectually prevented him from accom^ 
panying the expedition to Egypt. 

As the Mahratta campaign was (in his Grace's 
opinion) the ^* great lesson'' which taught him after- 
wards to become a master of the art of war, his dis- 
appointment, vexation, and illness may be deemed 
rather blessings than misfortunes : — " the ways of 
Providence are to us dark and intricate :?'^ — this mortal 
instrument was to be trained to his work. A mere 
march across the desert, to act as a diversion and to 
rouse the Mamelukes of Upper Egypt, would not 
have efiTected that purpose. 

We now reach the period of his return to Seringa- 
patam, and quote his Grace's letter to Lord Clive 
(the late Earl Powis), as a specimen of simplicity and 
modesty : — 

" Bombay, 11 April, 1801. 

" My Lord, — I have to inform you that I have had a fever since I 
arrived here^ which has prevented my accompanying the armament to 
the Red Sea, although I have recovered all but my strength. I 
therefore propose, with your Lordship's permission, to proceed to 
join my command. 

•* I judge by the Governor- General's private letters to me, that he 
would have had no objection to this, even if my health had not obliged 
me to give over all thoughts of going to the Red Sea, but, under the 
present circumstances, he must approve of it. 

*' I acknowledge, that though I expected to return to put myself 
under your lordship's orders, more worthy of your favours than I 
have been hitherto, I shall even now return with the greatest satis- 
faction. I have not forgot the confidence which was placed in me, 
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nor the favour with which all my endeavours to serve the public were 
viewed by your lordship's government : and if your lordship should 
think proper to employ me again in the same situation, an adherence 
to the same line of conduct which has heretofore gained me your appro- 
bation wiU> I hope, gain it again." 

From this time he appears to have been wholly 
absorbed by the importance of his former favourite 
command, and by anticipation of active operations 
in the Mahratta territory. 

In a preface to the war against the Mahratta chiefs 
in the Deccan, which followed in 1803, Colonel Gur- 
wood introduces us to the preparations making for 
that memorable campaign. The first document is " a 
journal from the 12th of November to the 4th of 
December, 1802/* which, by a note at the end of it, 
affords a curious proof of the singleness and capacity 
of his Grace's mind. ^^ This journal he says, " was 
commenced that nothing might be omitted or for- 
gotten in the various equipments and arrangements 
required in the projected expedition, which being 
completed, the journal was discontinued.^' There is 
no other journal or memorandum of a similar descrip- 
tion throughout the work ; and although his Grace has 
proved that he could do without such an aid, it is to 
be regretted that he did not continue some document 
of the kind, or some diary, to mark the outline 
and detailed progress of a career, which his dispatches 
would have filled in. The preparations for the advance 
into the Mahratta territory are detailed in a manner 
which leaves nothing to desire ; and bis various letters 
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to Governor Duncan, Colonel Close, and General 
Stuart prove that he left little to chance, which on so 
many occasions has assisted in making heroes. His 
attention was directed to all the details of an army 
necessary to ensure the success of it. The Brinjarries, 
or grain -merchants, were examined, and all their 
resources proved to be accessible ; bridges of boats 
constructed under his own superintendence; the 
pioneers instructed ; the chiefs through whose terri- 
tories he was to pass were previously conciliated, and 
reconciliations among themselves brought about* 
These precautionary measures seemed, as if from a 
sense of the greater security obtained by them, to add 
fresh vigour to his mental powers, — ^it may be said to 
his physical powers also ; for he verified, ^' Que I'art 
de la guerre est quelquefois dans les jambes,^^ when 
for the purpose of saving Poonah from destruction he 
made a march of sixty miles in thirty-two hours ! 
Ahmednuggur, Assaye, and Argaum finished the war, 
and first placed the name of Wellesley among those 
leaders whose deeds are inscribed in the pages of 
history, where his name, had his career then ter- 
minated, would have been even more illustrious for 
traits of wisdom, honour, forbearance, and justice, than 
even his victories.* The following quotations are 
given to corroborate our words : — 

* Several acoounts of this celebrated battle have been published. 
To the non-professional reader a few words may afford a general 
notion of the skilly decision, and valour shown by the commander^ then 
about thirty-four years of age. The disparity of numbera is estimated 
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*' GoTemmeiit have placed great confidence in me ; and I shoold 
be sorry to have anything happen which might have the appearance 
of a job, as that would in one moment destroy the whole edifice." 

The letter to Colonel Stevenson, recommending a 
plan of operations, is so clear and masterly that we 
quote it as an example of precision, style, prudence^ 
and forethought, very remarkable in so young a 
man: — 

** Camp at Fhoolmnrry, 12 Oct 1803. 

" My dear Colonel, — I have reason to believe that the enemy have 
not come through the ghaat ; and it is possible that they will now 
return to attack you with all the force they can bring. 

''Your first object will be to beat the campoos before the cavalry 
under Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar can join ; or to drive them 
across the Taptee, and to such a distance, as that they cannot come 
back so quickly as to join with the cavalry in an attack upon you, 
before I can reinforce you. If, however, they should be able to join 

at about ten to one. The forces under the command of General 
Wellesley were 4,500, 1,200 of whom were Europeans, the remainder 
native troops, and 1 7 pieces of artillery. The enemy's forces con- 
sisted of about 40,000, a considerable portion being cavalry, with 
nearly 100 pieces of heavy artillery under the immediate direction of 
French and other European officers, and upwards of 600 guns 
attached to camels. General Wellesley had two horses killed under 
him, one stabbed, the other shot ; 408 men were killed, and 1575 
wounded, a total of 1973 out of 4,500 ! The slain of the enemy were 
upwards of 1,200, the wounded being carried off; the number was 
never known. Seventy-six field-pieces of brass and twenty-two 
cannons were captured, seven standards were taken, and the whole of 
the materiel of the army. 

The enemy was injudiciously so marshalled, that a river on each 
flank prevented them from extending their line to outflank the 
English. Their numerous cavalry had not sufficient space to act with 
efficiency. In front was a river and a ford somewhat to the extreme 
left of the enemy. That ford was crossed, and under a heavy fire of 
artillery, the formation of the English army was effected, and the 
enemy compelled to change his front, while the rivers became pro- 
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before yoa can attack the campoos, you must decide what line yon 
will adopt. There are three lines of operation to be adopted; to 
attack the enemy, to stand his attack, or to draw off towards me. 

** In respect to the first, it is impossible to say what quantity of 
cannon they may have collected at Burhampoor ; or what their real 
force may now be. I recommend that you should adopt this with 
cantion, and only in case of necessity. 

" In respect to the second, it may possibly be worse than the first ; 
as, unless you entrench your position^ which I should recommend if 
you adopt this line, your inferiority of cannon will tell against you 
ttiU more than it would in the case of your attacking the enemy. 

" In regard to the third, it might be attended with risk, and even 
loss^ excepting in this case. When I shall descend the ghaut, which 
I shall on the fourth, after leaving this, you might make two marches 
towards me, which would bring us within one march of each other. 
Till they are prepared for their attack, which, as they are very slow, 
will take some time, they will not stay nearer to you than at the 
distance of two marches ; and supposing them to make two in one 
day, I shall have joined you before they can do you any mischief. 

"Supposing that you determine to have a brush with them, I 
recommend what follows to your consideration. Do not attack their 
position, because they always take up such as are confoundedly strong 
and difficult of access ; for which the banks of the numerous rivers 
and nullahs afiford them every facility. Do not remain in your own 
position, however strong it may be, or however well you may have 
entrenched it ; but when you shall hear that they are on their march 
to attack you, secure your baggage and move out of your camp. You 
will find them in the common disorder of march ; they will not have 
time to form, which being but half-disciplined troops, is necessary for 

tections to the flanks of our army. The clear perception, the rapid and 
decisive attack ordered by their consummate chief was nobly executed 
by the meu, and, after a fierce and terrible conflict, the enemy fled. 
The chief regiments composing this victorious army, were the 74th 
and 78th, the first battalion of the 4th, 8th, and 10th, and the second 
of the 13th native infantry, the 19th English cavalry, and the 4th, 
5th, and 7th native cavalry, amounting to about 900. The effect of 
that defeat was felt througbout the whole of India, and the military 
talent of General Wellesley permanently established in his profession. 
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them. At all events you will have the advantage of making the 
attack on ground which they will not have chosen for the battle ; a 
part of their troops only will be engaged ; and it is possible that you 
will gain an easy victory. Indeed, according to this mode, you might 
choose the field of battle yourself some days before, and might meet 
them upon that very ground. There is another mode of avoiding an 
action, which is to keep constantly in motion ; but unless you come 
towards me, that would not answer. For my part, I am of opinion 
that after the beating they received on the 23rd of September, they 
are not likely to stand for a second, and they will all retire with pre- 
cipitation. But the natives of this country are rashness personified ; 
and I acknowledge that I should not like to see again such a loss as I 
sustained on the 23rd of September, even if attended by such a gain. 
Therefore I suggest to you what occurs to me on the subject of the 
different modes, either of bringing on or declining the action, which 
it is possible, although by no means probable, that they intend to 
fight. I shall march the moment I hear that they have moved to the 
northward. 

" I have many people out for intelligence. Your harcarrah, how- 
ever, who brought the account that it was reported in their camp on 
the 7th that I had come this way, was premature, as I did not show 
any inclination to do so till the 9th.'' — Vol. ii., p. 403. 

Advice to Colonel Murray, vol. iii., pp. 15, 16 : — 

** I have now only to recommend to your attention the discipline of 
the troops under your command, and a determined resistance to every- 
thing like an abuse in the service which can tend to subtract from the 
efficiency of the corps in the field.'' 

Again, in the same letter, on abuses : — 

" Upon this subject I have to observe, that there is a tendency in 
the service in this country to admit abuses beyond any other that I 
have met with. I cannot say whether this is to be attributed to 
former habits and example, or to the laxity which must always attend 
all distant establishments. But of this I am very certain, that it is 
the first duty of a commanding officer to resist everything of the kind 
in a most determined manner. The want of discipline among troops 
is very bad, and renders them useless; but the want of efficiency, 
which is the result of the application to private purposes or profit of 
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the persons paid by the public as troops, is worse, as it may exist with 
a certain degree and appearance of discipline, and goyemment may be 
misled by the notion that they have an army, whereas they have 
nothing but paper. 

" The troops under your command are in a distant country, and 
they can come but seldom under the view or inspection of the Govern- 
ment ; it is therefore particularly incumbent on you to take care that 
no practice or custom shall exist which may destroy their discipline or 
lessen their efficiency; and I beg leave to assure you, that without the 
most constant vigilance on your part, you will not be able to avert 
these evils/' 

The same courteous precision of immediately re- 
plying to letters which existed in early life, still dis- 
tinguishes his Grace. 

To Lieut-Colonel Gore, vol. iii., p. 54 : — 

'' Accordingly, I shall be glad to hear from you whenever you may 
have leisure to write ; and, whatever may be the nature of my occupa- 
tion at the time I shall receive your letters, you may depend upon it 
that they will not remain unanswered/' 

In the same letter, speaking of the appointment 
and changes of officers, there is the following pithy 
remark, on observing, that "Colonel Money penny 
has always an eye to get a good and useful officer into 
the 73rd ; but I rely upon you to be equally watchful 
and not to lose the services of useful men, so long as 
you can keep them.^' 

There is in vol. iii., page 33, an admirable letter to 
Lieut. Frisell, on the Peshwah, or first magistrate of 
the Mahratta empire, entering into arrangements for 
the settlement of the diflFerent provinces, replete with 
acuteness, and clear that he is neither to be over- 
reached nor deluded into loose arrangements, which 
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might have left many at the Peshwah's tender mer- 
cies ; every concession is virtually made contingent 
on the performance of acts in accordance with hu- 
manity and justice. It may be regretted that we can 
only quote one paragraph of this admirable composi- 
tion^ in which a word can neither be added nor 
abstracted ; a lawyer, with his verbosity and tautology, 
would not have drawn such a contingent agreement 
on less than a hundred sheets of foolscap. 

'*The Peshwah should be made to anderstand that the British 
Government feel for the honour, the security, and the prosperity of 
his government, in the same manner as they do for that of the Com- 
pany ; that they are too strong to render it necessary that they should 
have recourse to intrigues to overturn his government, if they should 
wish it, which is by no means likely ; and that, on the other hand, 
their strength will always protect him from the effects of the intrigues 
among his relations and subjects, which he had heretofore so much 
reason to apprehend.'' — ^Vol. iii., p. 33. 

Discussing, with Colonel Murray, the treaty made 
with the Rajah of Lunawarra, the same noble feelings 
appear :— 

'' In a transaction of this nature, however, the very foundations of 
which are the necessity of preserving the Company's faith, and the 
confidence of the enemy in the honour of the British government, it 
is necessary to proceed with caution in every instance. Accordingly 
I wish you to let me know the particular agreement which you had 
made verbally with the Rajah of Lunawarra before you received my 
letter of the 26th of January. I still fear that Scindiah's ministers 
may object to the treaty, that it was not concluded till six weeks after 
they had signed the treaty of peace. However, if verbal arrangements 
were made, by which both parties were bound, it must answer the 
same purpose." — ^Vol. iii., p. 108. 

To Mr. Scott Waring^ the resident at Poonah^ he 
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writes in a similar mood on the Peshwah's disinclina^ 
tion to perform his promise and release the servants 
of Amrat Rao. 

''When war is concladed, I am decidedly of opinion that all 
animosity shonld be forgotten, and that all prisoners should be 
released; but property carried to account cannot be restored.'' — 
Vol. iii., p. 135. 

There is a long, masterly dispatch to Major Mal- 
colm in vol. iii.^ p. 166, on the retaining in our hands 
the fortress of Gwalior, which belonged to Scindiah, 
then a neutral chief, which, whether considered as a 
classical composition, or an analysis of treaties on 
which the acquisition of the fort and territory de- 
pended, has never been surpassed in ancient or 
modern times ; the concluding paragraph of the 
part relating to the treaties concludes with this noble 
apostrophe : — 

** In respect to the policy of the question, it is fully canvassed in 
the inclosed letter. I would sacrifice Grwalior, or every frontier in 
India, ten times over, in order to preserve our credit for scrupulous 
good faith, and the advantages and honour we gained by the late war 
and the peace; and we must not fritter them away in arguments 
drawn from the overstrained principles of the law of nations, which 
are not understood in this country. What brought me through many 
difficulties in the war, and the negodations for peace ? The British 
good faith, and nothing else.'' 

His Highness the Peshwah gives his Grace in- 
terminable trouble, yet he is never found either to 
lose his temper, or to permit just indignation to pre- 
vent his excellent judgment from giving the best 
advice and taking the most efficient means within his 
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power, to settle that distracted country. In a long 
letter to Mr. Scott Waring, vol. iii., p. 185, after 
saying, *^ I shall form such arrangements as that 
thieves, who have taken refuge in the woods, shall 
be prevented committing further devastations,'^ and 
boldly affirming, *^ that his Highnesses ministers and 
favourites are the patrons and the sharers of the 
profits gained by the thieves in their plunder of those 
whose necessities obliged them to travel through the 
country,^' he adds, " but I never considered it a part 
of my duty to provide for the police of his Highnesses 
territories,^' and then continues with this profound 
and humane policy, so caustically worded : — 

''One of the resources which I recommended to his Highnesses 
attention was to pardon those of his subjects who had offended him, 
and to retnm their houses and property, as the first step towards 
tranquillity ; because I conceive that so long as his Highness detains 
in the hands of his government the property of a great proportion of 
his subjects, those subjects must plunder for their subsistence ; and 
I see no means in the hands of his Highnesses government to protect 
those who may be inclined to exert themselves to gain a subsistence 
by honest means/ ' 

Many anecdotes have been narrated of his Grace's 
secrecy : one of them, that he exclaimed, *' If I 
thought my hair knew what my brain was thinking 
about, I would shave it oflF and wear a wig." In ^ 
the following extract are the soundest maxims and 
advice on secrecy in public affairs, given to Colonel 
Wallace : — 

'^I believe that in my public despatches I have alluded to every 
point to which I would wish to draw your attention but one, which I 
will mention to you, — that is, the secrecy of all youT ^raceodinss^ 
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" There ii nothing more certain than that, of one hundred affairs, 
ninety-nine might be posted up at the market-crof a without injury to 
the public interetta; but the misfortune is, that where the public 
Imsiness is the subject of general conversation , and is not kept tecre^ 
as a matter of course, upon every occasion, it is very difficult to keep 
it secret upon that occasbn on which it is necessary. There is an 
awkwardness in a secret which enables discerning men (of which 
description there are always plenty in an army) invariably to find it 
out; and it may be depended upon, that whenever the public business 
ought to be kept secret, it always suffers when it is exposed to public 
view. 

'' For this reason secrecy is always best ; and those who have been 
long trusted with the conduct of public affairs are in the habit of never 
making known public business that it is not necessary the public 
should know. The consequence is that secrecy becomes natural to 
them, and as much a habit as it is to others to talk of public matters ; 
and they have it in their power to keep things secret or not, as they 
may think proper. 

** I mention this subject to you because, in fact, I have been the 
means of throwing the public affairs into your hands, and I am 
anxious that you should conduct them as you ought. This is a 
matter which would never occur to you, but it is essentially 
necessary." 

Two long and important dispatches^ one on 
Colonel Monson^s retreat, the other to Colonel 
Murray, containing the results of his experience 
in Mahrattah warfare, are to be found in vol. iii., 
pp. 456 and 463. The extraordinary topographical 
knowledge displayed in the letter to Colonel 
Wallace on Colonel Monson, excites surprise and 
admiration, and some wonder at the sources in 
such a country which could afford the know- 
ledge : the other, on the method of conducting war 
against the Mahrattas, is so perfect, that to give 
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a m^re extract would be as wicked as splitting a 
diamond with a thousand facets. Those who desire 
information on such subjects are strenuously recom- 
mended to consult the original. One sentence will 
be sufficient to convey to the general reader the clear 
and comprehensive view taken by his Grace of the 
subject. 

"There are two modes in which the Mahrattas carry on their 
operations. Thej operate upon supplies by means of their cavalry ; 
and after they have created a distress in the enemy's camp, which 
obliges the army to commeace a retreat, they press upon it with aU 
tfaeb in£uitry and their powerful artillery. Theu* opponent, being 
pressed for provisions, is obliged to hurry his march, and they have 
no fear of being attacked. They follow him with their cavalry in his 
marches, and surround and attack him with their infantry when he 
halts> and he can scarcely escape from them. 

" That, therefore, which I consider absolutely necessary in an opera- 
tion against a Mahratta power (indeed, in any military operation in 
India), is such a quantity of provisions in your camp as will enable 
you to command your own movements and to be independoit of your 
magazines, at least for the length of time which may be necessary to 
fulfil the object for which you may be employed." — ^Vol. iiL, p. 463. 

If all men^ whether in command or in private life, 
were to defend and uphold the injured in the same 
definite, unshrinking manner as his Grace did Major 
Macaulay, less would be said on the want of true 
friendship among men. The following paragraph is 
so perfect in style, so high in sentiment, so true in 
manly and gentlemanly feeling, that the reader feels 
that the writer of it must be a man who could not 
do a base thing in zeal for a friend, lest it should 
bum the golden thread that tied their hearts toge- 
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ther, and convert a friendship into a conspiracy; 
but one who, in the hour of adversity, would, if 
convinced of intended rectitude, brave all opinions 
to comfort and support him : — * 

** I do not recollect whether anything was done respecting Major 
Kacaolay. There is not a donht but that Uie mode in which he 
brought forward his proposition regarding tiie tobacco was nngoarded. 
Bat Blajor Macanlay is an honest and desenring sorant of the public; 
one who, I know^ is attadied personally to the Goremor-GenenJ^ and 
to the good principles of goremment in India, and it is evidmt tiiat 
he has felt the censure which he has received. The explanation whidi 
he has given of his conduct is satis&ctory, and tiiere is nothing against 
him, exeepting that he did not at first suffidently eaqplain the trans- 
action which he brought under the view of die Govemor-GeneraL 
Thai being the case, he no longer deserves tiie censure of the Govern* 
ment ; and it is certain that these censures never £ul to damp the zeal 
and cool the attachment of the public servants of the Grovemment; and 
as the attachment of a man such as Macaulay must be of use, I most 
anxiously recommend that some measure may be adopted to sootiie 
his feelings. In fiict, if it be true that Macalilay did not deserve the 
censure, and received it only because he made an erroneous or 
imperfect statement of a transaction in which he had been concerned, 
which I believe to be the case, to recall or cancel the censure is only 
a matter of justice." — ^Vol. iii, p. 547. 

The portion of the Dispatches devoted to the 
Indian civil and military duties still demand of us a 
few more quotations, that the character of this great 
man may be fully understood before we commence 
the part which relates to the European war. The 
farewell letter to the Pumeah, Dewan (chief minister 
of finance, &c.) of the Rajah of Mysore, while it 

* '* He (the Duke) says, that intimacy should never degenerate to 
liuniliarity^ which destroys friendship." 
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concentrates most of the principles of his character, 
makes known a trait to which words can add no 
value, but is worthy of being inscribed on his tomb. 
Let the reader peruse the subjoined letter, and he 
will learn the fact which is alluded to :— 

''To Paraeah, Dewan of the Rajah of Mysore. 

" Fort St. George, 2nd March, 1805. 

** Lieutenant- Colonel Malcolm will have informed you that affairs 
haying begun to have a more settled appearance in the Deccan, I have 
obtained permission to go to England, and I shall commence my 
voyage in a few days. 

" I part with you with the greatest regret, and I shall ever continue 
to feel the most lively interest for the honour and prosperity of the 
Rajah of Mysore, over whidi you preside. 

** For six years I have been concerned in the Mysore government, 
and I have contemplated with the greatest satisfaction its increasing 
prosperity, under your administration. 

'* Experience has proved the wisdom of the arrangement which was 
first made of the government of Mysore ; and I am convinced, that 
under no other management would it have been possible for the 
British government to derive such advantages from the country which 
you have governed, as I have enjoyed in the various difficulties with 
which we have contended since your authority was established. 

** Every principle of gratitude, therefore, for many acts of personal 
kindness to myself, and a strong sense of the public benefits which 
have been derived from your administration, render me anxious for its 
continuance and for its increasing prosperity ; and in every situation 
in which I may be placed, you may depend upon it, that I shall not 
fail to bear testimony of my sense of your merits upon every occasion 
that may offer, and that I shall suffer no opportunity to pass by which 
I may think favourable for rendering you service. 

'* Upon the occasion of taking my leave of you, I must take the 
liberty to recommend to you to persevere in the laudable path which 
you have hitherto followed. Let the prosperity of the country be 
your great object ; protect the ryots and traders ; and allow no man, 
whether vested with authority or otherwise, to oppress them with 
impunity; do justice to every man; and attend to the wholesome 

E 
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advice which will be given to you by the British resident ; and you 
may depend upon it, that your government will be as prosperous arid 
as permanent as I wish it to be. 

** I recommend to your constant favour and protection Bistnapah 
Pundit, Govind Rao, Ragonaut Rao, Ranary, and all the Sirdars and 
troops who served meritoriously with me in the last war; and Sheshiah 
and the hircarrahs belonging to you who accompanied me. They are 
all deserving of your favour. 

" You know, that for some years I have had under my protection 
Salabut Khan, the supposed or adopted son of Doondiah Waugh. I 
have given him a sum of money, and placed him under the guardian- 
ship of the court of Seringapatam, and I request you to take him into 
the Rajah's service hereafter, if you should find him to be worthy of 
your favour. As a testimony of my sense of the benefits which the 
public have derived from your administration, of my sincere regard, 
and of my gratitude for many acts of personal kindness and attention, 
I request your acceptance of my picture, which will be sent to you 
from Bengal." 

Throughout the various quotations we have made, 
the attentive reader cannot have failed to observe 
the perfect feeling which pervades every sentence, 
and those feelings expressed with a simplicity and 
straightforwardness which is one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of a true English gentle- 
man,— the highest designation which can be given, 
since it comprises all that we call good and great. 
What he practised, on fitting occasions, he incul- 
cated ; as when acknowledging the letter he received 
from his regiment on leaving India, thanking him 
for ^^ the Yery friendly and paternal attention he ever 
paid to the interests of the corps,^^ he concludes his 
answer thus : — 

** I have only to recommend to them to adhere to the system of 
diieipline, subordination, and interior economy, which they have fomid 
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established in the regiment ; and above all, to cherish and encourage 
among them$elvet the spirit of gentlemen and of soldiers,** 

In the general orders on his departure for England^ 
the same precept is thus enforced : — 

** He earnestly recommends to the officers of the army ncTcr to lose 
sight of the great principles of the military service, to preserve the 
discipline of the troops, and to encourage, in their respective corps, 
the spirit and sentiments of gentlemen and soldiers, as the most 
certain road to the achievement of everything that is great in their 
profession/' 

Before terminating this portion of the subject^ it 
is gratifying to be able to add a hitherto unpublished 
letter on an attempt to bribe the Duke of Welling- 
ton, while in his command at Seringapatam. We 
suppress the name, as the writer has long since 
passed from this existence ; moreover, the knowledge 
of it would be of no importance; since the introduc- 
tion of the letter is merely to exemplify the character 
of the Duke under every public aspect. 

*' Seringapatam, 20th January, 1803. 

'* Sir, — I have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 15th, 
this day, and lose no time in replying to part of it. 

** You inform me that the Rajah or Dessaye of Kittoor has ex- 
pressed a wish to be taken under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, and has offered to pay a tribute to the Company, and to give you 
a bribe of four thousand pagodas, and me one of ten thousand pagodas, 
provided this point is arranged according to his wishes. 

" I cannot conceive what can have induced the Rajah of Kittoor to 
imagine that I was capable of receiving that or any other sum of money 
as an inducement to do that which he must think improper, or he 
would not have offered it. But I shall advert to that point more par- 
ticularly presently. 

*' The Rajah of Kittoor is a tributary of the Mahratta Government, 
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the head of which is an ally hy treaty of the Honourable Company* 
It would be therefore to the full as proper, that any officer in com- 
mand of a post within the Company's territories should listen to, and 
enter into a plan for seizing part of the Mahratta territories, as it is 
for you to listen to and encourage an offer from the Rajah of Kittoor 
to accept the protection of and transfer his allegiance and tribute to 
the Honourable Company's government. In case you should hear 
anythinit: further upon this subject from the Rajah of Kittoor, or in 
future from any of the chiefs of the Mahrattas on the frontier, I 
desire that you will tell them what is the fact, that you have no 
authority whatever to listen to such proposals, that you have orders 
only to keep up with them the usual intercourse of civility and friend- 
ship, and that if they have any proposals of that kind to make^ they 
must be made in a proper manner to our superiors. You may, at the 
same time, inform them, that you have my authority to say, that the 
British Government is very little likely to take advantage of the mis* 
fortunes of its ally, to deprive him either of his territories, or of the 
allegiance or tribute due to him by his tributaries. 

'* In respect to the bribe offered to you and myself, I am surprised, 
that any man in the character of a British officer should not have 
given the Rajah to understand that the offer would be considered as an 
insult, and that he should not rather have forbidden its renewal, than 
that he should have encouraged it, and even offered to receive a 
quarter of the sum proposed to be given to him for prompt payment. 
I can attribute your conduct, on this occasion, to nothing excepting 
the most inconsiderate indiscretion, and to a desire to benefit yourself, 
which got the better of your prudence. I desire, however, that you 
will refrain from the subject with the Rajah of Kittoor at all ; and that 
if he should renew it, you will inform him, that I and all British 
officers consider such offers as insults on the part of those by whom 
they are made. 

** You shall hear from me to-morrow regarding the store establish- 
ment at HuUiall. 

'* The battalion under your command is not destined for field-service 
at present. 

" Abthub Wbllbslet." 

It was observed in a former page, that there 
existed a necessity for men destined to command the 
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active operations of great events^ to be trained to 
their work. From the time that the Duke of Wel- 
lington commenced his military career, only one 
campaign occurred in Europe in which those duties 
could be learnt; in that his Grace served with 
distinction, and had called into action many of 
those latent qualities which were afterwards brought 
into constant practice, and produced corresponding 
results. From the period of the return of the army 
from the disastrous retreat through Holland, to the 
year of his Grace's return from India, but one 
opportunity had occurred in which an officer could 
have learnt the highest duties of his profession — 
duties requisite to be known by the man who was 
to command the armies by which the destinies of 
Europe, perhaps of the world, were to be decided. 

The expeditions under General Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie in the West Indies afforded no such scope ; 
the descent at Ostend, under Sir Eyre Coote and 
Captain Sir Home Popham, was of still shorter 
duration, and offered no field for even the slightest 
strategy; the insurrections in Ireland were of a similar 
character, — ^the expedition to the Helder equally un- 
productive ; the operations at Alexandria were on 
too contracted a scale to afford that lengthened task 
which deserves the name of training ; — so India was 
the only field suited for the purpose, and thither he 
went, though ordered to another hemisphere. His 
wish to cross the desert and be united to the 
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Egyptian expedition was frustrated by supercession 
and illness after fie had prepared it for the march ; 
as it arrived too late to co-operate until after the 
battle of Alexandria^ all the useful knowledge to be 
gained by him from that expedition was to be drawn 
from the equipment and preparation. 

The reflecting man, who beUeves that the great 
events of the world are not the results of what we 
(incorrectly) term chance, must be willing to admit 
that such simple facts as have been stated suspend 
the judgment, and call forcibly to the mind that the 
ways of Providence are to us dark and apparently 
intricate, but in truth the very best that could have 
been devised to lead with certainty to the intended 
end. 

Eight years of unceasing training in working 
against and unravelling the most tortuous diplomacy, 
in command and civil government, in active opera- 
tions in the field, in equipping and organizing 
armies, in arranging the system for the com- 
missariat, and every detail, from the building of 
bridges to the selection of leather for the shoes of 
his soldiers, and to directing the number of miles 
sheep could be driven for the food of his men, 
without wearing away their feet; nothing was too 
high or too complicated, no detail, however appa- 
rently homely or trifling, was deemed unimportant ; 
they were the preparations necessary for fulfilling 
his future career, and comprised the highest occupa- 
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tions of the mind in the performance of the greatest 
active duties. With that experience this leader 
returned (September, 1605) to Engknd, with a repu- 
tation for possessing great abilities in war and civil 
diplomacy, with the esteem and reverence of the 
nations he had ruled over, and the confidence and 
admiration of the armies he had led to victory.* Such 

* Being an invalid, and living in a remote place, the writer has 
no means of ascertaining whether his Grace's memorandum of his 
brother's (the Marquis of Wellesley) government of India has been 
published ; if it has not been, it should be, for a more masterly docu- 
ment was never composed. It was written on board ship, during his 
voyage from India to England. The MS. is on large paper, doubled 
long ways, so as to make two columns, one of which is left blank, 
for additions and corrections ; the writing is bold, firm, and large ; 
time has turned it to a yellow colour, but it is quite legible. The 
composition is divided into the civil, financial, and military state of 
India upon the arrival of his brother — the measures taken for the 
improvement of all the branches of government — the Mahratta war, 
the plan, object, and means — the management of the Native Powers, 
some to be kept in abeyance, some rendered nugatory, others allied to 
them, others intimidated — the conduct and success of the war — the 
state of India in the various departments when his brother gave up 
the government. On hearing that Mr. Montgomery Martin was going 
to write the life of his brother, he was somewhat excited and said, 
" Gurwood, I will give you a history of my brother's government of 
India, — a better one than any of those about him can give, even 
Mr. Montgomery Martin himself." With much exertion he pulled 
out a box, unstrapped and unlocked it ; then thrusting his hand down, 
drew from a mass of papers the MS., and added, " People talk about 
India who know nothing about it. Even that clever fellow. Sir James 
Mackintosh, made a fine speech about the famine in India, of which 
he knew nothing at all." 

A proposition had been laid before him relative to sending Sepoy 
troops to the West Indies, and Negro troops to the East Indies. The 
utility, inutility, the practicableness, and probable efficiency were ably 
handled. 

His Grace's reasons for leaving India reflect no credit on the English 
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a man could not be left in obscurity — no military 
expedition could have been devised without his 
being a constituent part of it. But the narrow pre- 
judices of the day, combined with ignorance, and its 
constant attendant, deceit, led George III., the 
Horse-Guards, and the Administration, to think dis- 
paringly of miUtary experience earned at Seringa- 
patam, in running down Doondiah, carrying to 
a successful issue the Mahrattah war, or even the 
battle of Assaye ; — in their estimation no man could 
be an efficient general, who had not been trained 
in the Prussian school, and become enamoured 
of pigtails, tight stocks, and a system of tactics 
of which young Napoleon had proved the futility 
in many a dreadful field. His Grace was spoken 
of in these anile coteries, as " a general perhaps 
well fitted for India, but who, here, would require 
some one to take care of him yet awhile.'^ Among 
the chief of those profound critics was that renowned 
military, grave, and sapient person, the hero of Wal- 

Govemmentt and about an equal degree of praise on the Directors of 
the East India Company. 

The taste and truth of the following sentence from the officers 
who had served under him is worthy of being remembered : — 
*' A testimony of their admiration of his exalted talents and splendid 
achievements ; of his consideration and justice in command, which 
had made obedience a pleasure ; and of that frank condescension in 
the private intercourse of life which it was their pride individually to 
acknowledge." His Grace's high sense of duty was prominently shown 
when, thwarted in his desire to forward the interests of the territory 
by the Peishwah (minister), he writes to General Stewart, *'I therefore 
(hink it best that I should go away as soon as possible.^' 
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cheren^ the Earl of Chatham^ a soldier who thought 
that dreaming, awake or asleep, of what he desired 
to accomplish, was equivalent to actively carrying 
his views into operation.* It will be shown, pre- 
sently, that this prejudice was carried to an insulting 
height, and called from the Duke as severe a rebuke 
as was ever given by a subject to a monarch, without 
the expression of a single word, or the inditing a 
single line. 

About the period of his Grace's return to England, 
the hopes of the continent may be said to have been 
lowest. Austria had been induced to commence 
hostilities prematurely against France before the 
Russian armies had arrived to support her, while 
Prussia with short-sighted selfishness remained 
neuter, only to fall an easier and more disgraceful 
conquest. The victory of Austerlitz, the treaty of 
Presburg, and the occupation of Vienna, left Napoleon 
the arbiter of continental Europe. Trafalgar, it is 

* The place and date of the following anecdote were either not 
stated to the writer or not noted down. Of the precision, as narrated 
to him by a late general officer, who was in the room, he is certain. 
Expecting an engagement early on the following morning, the Duke 
made his toilet, and with other officers lay down to rest. About three 
in the morning an officer entered the room and roused his Grace with 
the information that the enemy was moving. He quickly inquired, 
" How are they moving V ''In small but Sequent bodies from 
their left.'' ** Are you quite sure that nothing else is going on V* 
*' I have been watching them closely nearly an hour, and have seen 
nothing else." '* Well then they cannot attack us in less than two 
hours, 60 call me again in an hour and a half.'' The officer left the 
room, and almost immediately after, the snoring of his Grace showed 
bow convinced he was of their tecurity. 
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true, threw a halo of glory round Great Britain, 
which like a belt of impassable fire seemed to say, 
the sea on which that glory rests is the line of 
demarcation which you cannot pass. Maida proved 
that only good command and opportunity were want- 
ing to place again the 'infantry of England in the 
highest class of European soldiers. 

The administration of our public affairs was weak 
and vacillating. The death of Pitt brought into 
ephemeral existence a cabinet to which the sobriquet 
of "visionaries" might have been justly applied. 
The death of Fox broke the great chain of party 
coalition, and permitted the Portland ministry to get 
a firmer hold of place, while the germs of distrust of 
the integrity of all political factions were springing 
into life among the people. The events on the con- 
tinent, the various attempts of Napoleon to place his 
will against the individual and collective interests of 
the world, by attempting to enforce his ^continental 
systeniy^ — ^which was little better than gasconading 
against the demand for labour among mankind, — 
were politically too difficult for such a cabinet to 
meet, oppose, and confound ; their acts were marked 
by isolated measures, useless expeditions and expen- 
ditures, and a distracted system of policy. It was 
clear that continental Europe could not long remain 
thus humbled, and the people virtually prevented 
from exercising their ingenuity. 

Among the measures adopted by the cabinet, was 
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an expedition to Hanover, which returned, and an 
attack on Copenhagen, and the destruction of the 
city, and the capture of her navy, on the plea that it 
would otherwise fall into the hands of France. If it 
had been given up to that power, any seaman will 
admit that, the naval armament which constituted 
one part of the expedition was more than sufficient 
to have annihilated it, without stamping an indelible 
blot on the history of our country by so flagrant an 
act of aggression. His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington accompanied both those expeditions ; in the 
former his Grace commanded a brigade, in the latter 
the reserve ; and received the thanks of Parliament 
for his services, in which his victories and conduct in 
India were alluded to. 

On his Grace's return from Hanover he was 
appointed to a brigade of infantry stationed at 
Hastings, in the Sussex district, ^^ to the discipline, 
manoeuvring, and minute details of which he paid 
the most scrupulous attention.'^ Colonel Gurwood 
mentions in a note, voL iv., p. 2, that — 

" An intimate friend having remarked in familiar terms to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, when at Hastings, how he, having commanded 
armies of 40,000 men in the field, having received the thanks of Par- 
liament for his victories, and having heen made Knight of the Bath, 
could submit to be reduced to the command of a brigade of iufantry. 
' For this plain reason,' was the answer, — * I am mmmukwallah, as 
we say in the East; that is, I have ate of the king's salt, and, there- 
fore, I consider it my duty to serve with unhesitating zeal and cheerful* 
ness, when or whenever the king or his government may think proper 
to employ me.'' 
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In his seat in Parliament (for the borough of Rye) 
he repelled the unworthy attacks made upon the 
Marquis of Wellesley^s government of India. In 

1807, his Grace the Duke of Richmond being ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Ireland nominated him chief 
secretary^ which as a consequence introduced him as 
a privy councillor. 

On the 14th of June, 1808, his Grace was ordered 
to take the chief command of an armament assem- 
bling at Cork, and which sailed on the 12th of July 
for the coast of Spain, and landed on the 1st of 
August at Lavaos in Portugal, at the mouth of the 
river Mondego. He had scarcely lost sight of Cape 
Clear before he was superseded and deprived of the 
chief command. He was either fit to retain it, or 
not fit to have been appointed to it. If the former, 
thus to deprive him of his post was unjust and 
imbecile ; if the latter, the government were repre- 
hensible in having selected and appointed him. The 
utter ignorance of that cabinet and the Horse- 
Guards of all great military operations is the best 
excuse for such contemptible and puerile proceed- 
ings. In a letter from Lord Castlereagh, 30th June^ 

1808, vol. iv., p. 18, which constitutes his instruc- 
tions, are these words : — 

" Yoa will act (to the Spaniih and Portngnese people) with the 
utmost liberality and confidence, upon the principle that his Majesty's 
endeavours are to be directed to aid the people of Spain and Portugal, 
in restoring and maintaining against France the independence and 
integrity of their respectiYe monarchies. In the rapid succession in 
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which events must he expected to follow each other, situated as Spain 
and Portugal now are, much must be left to your judgment and de- 
cision on the spot. His Majesty is graciously pleased to confide to you 
the fullest discretion to act according to circumstances for the benefit 
of his service ; and you may rely on your measures being favourably 
interpreted, and receiving the most cordial support." 

To be, without any reason, superseded after such de- 
liberate instructions from the Government, seems 
very little short of inaanity. 

As Colonel Gurwood states that the force assem- 
bled at Cork was supposed to be intended to proceed 
to some of the Spanish colonies of South America, 
in order to frustrate any views France might have 
relating to them, we are here induced, without in- 
quiring if that report Mfere a mere ruse de guerre, to 
mention as an instance of his Grace's sagacity, that he 
had given detailed opinions to men high in power on 
the South American colonies being countenanced in 
their separation from the mother- country. His 
Grace was of opinion, that ^^ those colonies were not 
sufficiently advanced to form consolidated govern- 
ments; that the North American States had been 
accustomed to the institutions of a free government, 
and consequently knew how to form their republic 
and federal union, while the South American States 
had lived under a despotic government, and were 
unacquainted with either the principles or practices 
of civil and religious liberty, and consisted of a 
strange mixture of peoples, from the haughty grandee 
of Spain, prejudiced and bigoted, to the half-bred 
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savage, ignorant, fierce, and superstitious ; that such 
discordant elements would not coalesce, being not 
sufficiently adtmnced in civilization, but soon fall into 
civil anarchy, and suflFer its consequent degradation : 
while England could reap no mercantile advantage, 
as such a state diminished security of life and pro- 
perty, which must injure all commercial relations ; 
and that any interference on our part to promote 
the premature separation from Spain would fix on us 
a heavy responsibility/^ The only observation neces- 
sary to be made on this subject is, that about this 
time a mania commenced in England, for cramming 
constitutions down the throats of other nations, with 
the same good intentions, and with equal wisdom as 
induced the Brobdignag monkey to cram poor 
Gulliver. Most of them rejected the premature 
dose, particularly (some time after) Sicily, where the 
parliament met, and the first night discussed the 
subjects brought before them with calmness ; at the 
second meeting the discussions became animated, 
and the interruptions of the speakers numerous ; at 
the third meeting, the discussions became disputes 
and ended in a general fight and skrimmage, in which 
the numerous combatants were all opposed to one an- 
other, and fought with a general fury never exceeded 
in the county of Tipperary. Being weary, the com- 
bat ceased, and the senatorial gladiators, with bloody 
noses, black eyes, bruises, and diminished locks, re- 
turned to their seats, and unanimously voted that 
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such a constitution as the English had sent them 
was only fit for blackguards, that they rejected it, and 
would have a gentlemanly despotism. 

We must now return and add a few words on the 
supercession of his Grace, as Commander-in-Chief, 
by Sir Hew Dalrymple ; Sir H. Burrard, second in 
command; Sir John Moore, Mackenzie Fraser,Lord 
Paget, &c. Not one word of murmur is stated to 
have escaped him, and he wrote as follows to Lord 
Castlereagh : — 

" H. M. S. Donegal, 1st of August, 1808. 
** Pole and Burghersli have apprised me of the arrangements for 
the future command of this army ; and the former has informed me 
of your kindness towards me, of which I have experienced so many 
instances, that I can never doubt it in any case. All that I can say 
upon that subject is, that whether I am to command the army or not> 
or am to quit it, I shall do my best to secure its success ; and you may 
depend upon it I shall not hurry the operations, or commence them one 
moment sooner than they ought to be commenced, in order that I may 
acquire the credit of the success.'* 

Fortunately for his Grace, the actual supercession 
did not take place for five weeks after, so that he 
superintended the disembarkation of the army, 
which occupied from the 1st to the 5th of August, 
in Mondego Bay. On the 14th, the afiair of the 
French advanced post, commanded by General 
Thomieres, at Roli9a, opened the campaign, which 
his Grace designates as ^^ unpleasant because it 
was quite useless ; and was occasioned contrary to 
orders, solely by the imprudence of the officer, and 
the dash and eagerness of the men.'^ This disobedi- 
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dence and imprudence cost the army a loss of 479 men, 
killed, wounded, and missing, — a very serious act, 
and deserved more severe reprobation than the word 
" unpleasant '* conveys.* It was perhaps useful as a 
preparation for the battle of Vimeiro, fought six days 
after. That victory was complete, and his Grace 
tells Lord Castlereagh that ^^It was impossible for 
troops to behave better than ours did; we only 
wanted a few hundred more cavalry to annihilate the 
French army.^^ Whatever results might have been 
gained by this victory over Junot, they were lost by 
the want of knowledge, vigour, and decision of the 
oflScer who superseded his Grace,t aiT^d which was 
fully proved at the Court of Inquiry on the Con- 
vention of Cintra. 

That fact is also made evident by the following 
paragraph extracted from a letter to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, dated the day after the 
battle : — 

** I cannot say too much in favour of the troops ; their gallantry 
and their discipline were equally conspicuous ; and I must add that 
this is the only action that I have ever been in, in which ererything 
passed as it was directed^ and no mistake was made by any of the 
officers charged with its conduct. / think if General HilVs brigade 

* Every partial conflict, every action, which was not essential in the 
great plan of operations, was carefully avoided by his Grace, and strict 
injunctions given to all commanding officers to restrain those under 
them from such useless conduct. He considered Colonel Lake's death 
to have been occasioned by the over-eagerness of the men and his own 
inattention to his orders. 

f Sir Harry Burrard, who did not land till late in the day. 
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and the advanced guard had moved upon Torres Vedraa as soou as it 
was certain that the enemies right had been defeated by our left, and 
our Irfi had pursued their advantage y the enemy would have been cut 
off from Torres Vedrat, and we should have been at Lisbon brfore 
Atm ; if, indeed, any French army had remained in Portugal, But 
Sir Harry Burrard, who was at this time upon the ground, still 
thought it advisable not to move from Vimeiro ; and the enemy made 
good their retreat to Torres Vedras," — Vol. iv., p. 113. 

To Charles Stuart^ Esq., his Grace writes, 

'* and if I had not been prevented, I should have panned the enemy 
to Torres Vedras on that evening, and, in all probability, the whole 
would have been destroyed." 

Sir Harry Burrard having come to an anchor after 
his voyage, seemed inclined to moor where he was, 
and let the beaten enemy go where they pleased to 
recover their losses : the following account of this 
attack of paralysis given by his Grace to Lord 
Castlereagh is perfect : — 

** Sir Harry did not land till late in the day in the midst of the 
attack, and he desired me to continue my own operations ; and as far 
as I am personally concerned in the action, I was amply rewarded for 
any disappointment I might have felt in not having had an opportunity 
of bringing the service to a close, by the satisfaction expressed by the 
army, that the second and more important victory had been gained by 
their old General. I have also the pleasure to add, that it has had 
more effect than all the arguments I could use to induce tlie General 
to move on, and I believe he will march to-morrow. Indeed if he 
does not, we shall be poisoned here by the stench of the dead and 
wounded ; or we shall starve, everything in the neighbourhood being 
already eaten up." — ^VoL iv., p. 115. 

The Indian General, who had been superseded, 
had now measured his strength with one of Na- 
poleon's favourite generals, and thus given unques- 

F 
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tionable proof, that it was by no means necessary he 
should be sent to a Prussian school; without that 
tuition he afterwards, as we have stated, proved him- 
self to be superior in strategy and in action to Soult, 
Victor, Mortier, Ney, M assena, M armont, Jourdain, 
Regnier, Sebastiani, Clausel, and many others, and 
lastly their Imperial Master, — without ever having 
been instructed in the stock and pigtail tactics of 
that school, whose generals from first to last were 
licked by the same generals who were beaten by the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The Convention of Cintra followed, of which we 
shall presently speak. 

On the 1 9th of September, a short month after 
the victory of Vimeiro, his Grace sailed on leave for 
England, and reached London early in October. It 
is difiicult to conceive, that contemptible party-poli- 
ticians, in the lowest stage of morbid imbecility, 
should have declared that " a victim was necessary to 
appease the irritated feelings of the nation,^' and ac- 
tually selected the victor of Assye and Vimeiro as 
that victim ! The Government he had served so 
truly and so nobly feared to defend him, and he was 
left to be oflFered up : — they little knew the high and 
dauntless nature of their intended quarry, and were 
soon after left to feel as the foolish and the malignant 
should feel. The persecution was supported by the 
highest personages in the kingdom. His Grace was 
neglected by the Regent, who had never spoken to 
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him since his return from Portugal. If his Royal 
Highness forgot his duty, the Duke of Wellington 
did not omit what was due to his Prince, and paid his 
duty and respects by writing his name in the visitors' 
book, even after the marked neglect."*^ It was subse- 
quently hinted to him, that his presence would not 
be required at Court. His Grace gave no reply, but 
went to the very next levee, and paid his duty to his 
sovereign, who, we are told by an eye-witness, show- 
ed no gracious gladness at seeing his victorious gene- 
ral there, and that many a courtier kept his eyes 
averted. As an English gentleman, he did not choose 
to be virtually dictated to and tacitly insulted by the 
acid and fermenting dregs of an imbecile party-faction, 
who, from their prior and subsequent proceedings, 
exhibited themselves as an uninformed, paltry set, 
who only altered their note when the overwhelm- 
ing splendour of his victories drowned their inane 
and spiteful nonsense. 

The result of the inquiry relative to the Conven- 
tion of Cintra is too well known to require any com- 
ment. The masterly paper read by his Grace was, 
we are credibly informed, prepared by his Grace in 
one night It is remarkable for its perspicuity and 
circumspect adherence to the main points, leaving 
the opinions of the eflfect of not following the vic- 

* The late Major-General Sir Patrick Ross and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Benjamin Sydenham, were walking with him; from the former 
the writer heard the fact. 
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tory of Vimeiro to be elicited from him by questions. 
The simple truth appears to be, that the paralytic 
determination of Sir Harry Burrard not to follow 
up the victory made a convention the next best con- 
sequence, as it was better to get the French to 
evacuate Portugal, one of the main objects of our 
military aid, than to beat them out with the loss of 
men and treasure. It is clear that we might have dic- 
tated the terms of the Convention, and that we should 
have done so there can be no doubt, if his Grace had 
been left to negociate : but he was only called on to 
sign a Convention which was never ratified, — the 
language of which was afterwards modified without 
his knowledge. His signature was attached ^^ by his 
Excellency's desire. ^But,' his Grace adds in his 
letter to Lord Castlereagh, ^I could not consider 
myself responsible, in any degree, for the terms in 
which it was framed, or for any of its provisions.' '' 
Although his Grace might not have been responsi- 
ble in the strictest sense, it must be remarked, that 
on the 23rd of August his Grace handed to Sir Hew 
Dalrymple an astute memorandum for the use of 
Lieut.-Colonel Murray, who was charged with the 
negociation for the Convention, which rendered him 
an accessory on, certainly, a conviction of its utility 
in principle. His Majesty disapproved, notwith- 
standing the report of the Court of Inquiry, of the 
terms of the Convention, thus virtually censuring Sir 
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Hew Dairy m pie, and those who actually concurred 
with that officer in drawing them up.* 

* The want of precue information is the reason whj an incident in 
his Grace's career, which occurred about this time, is not more 
minatelj detailed, more particularly as it relates to that able general 
and high-minded man. Sir John Moore. As some light may be 
thrown on this subject, the following remarks are inserted, and it is 
left to time, or to others who possess more information, to clear up 
any obscurity that remains. The Duke's estimation of Sir John 
Moore was very great in every respect. The comparison drawn by 
Sir William Napier, in the history of the Peninsular war, of the 
retreat made by Sir John Moore to Corunna, and his retreat, was 
considered by tlie Duke as ''well done, and worthy of the great 
ability of Sir William Napier ; he continued, ** what else could he do 
in a country which, as he rightly said, was ' without armies, generals, 
or government?' If all Mr. Frere reported to him had been true, and 
had the Spanish armies been anything like what they were repre- 
sented, he might have held himself in Galicia ; they were only armies 
on paper, and so he had no choice. He did all that could be done; he 
was shamefully abused by people who knew nothing about the matter. 
I did all I could to remove the feeling excited in the mind of Lord 
Castlereagh, and I believe that I succeeded." 

The reason why the correspondence between the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Castlereagh was not introduced in the 'Dispatches,' 
arose from no letters referring to the matter being found ; and it was 
an established maxim, not to insert one word for which there was not 
a written document to support. No memorandum was found of the 
conference held by them in Portugal relative to the mean and disgust- 
ing intrigues which had been carried on, and were then rife against 
Sir John Moore. The Duke took great pains to probe those 
intrigues, and partly succeeded. If the breach between the Govern* 
ment and Sir John Moore was not perfectly healed, it was not owing 
to want of zeal, perseverance, and friendly feeling on the part of the 
Duke, but from malignant virulence of political party spirit on one 
ride, and the want of that force of mind on the other, which would 
have resisted all imputation until proved. 

In a letter to Colonel Gurwood, when the Dispatches were pre- 
paring for the press, speaking of the Convention of Cintra, his Grace 
says that, '* he knew the party required a victim, and that he was 
selected as the sacrifice." 
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The French army, under General Junot, were em- 
barked in English vessels, and landed at Quiberon 
on October the 8th.* 

'^ The British army being thus left disposable, the greater part of 
it was detached into Castile under the command of Lieut. -General 
Sir John Moore, and was joined on the Duero in December by an 
additional force from England, and which landed at Coruua. In the 
month of November, the French armies having been greatly re-in- 
forced, and the Spaniards having been successively defeated at Tudela 
and in other battles, the city of Madrid fell again into the hands of 
the enemy. Buonaparte, who had arrived to superintend in person 
the operations in Spain, directed, in the month of December, a com- 
bined movement of several oorps, under the conunand of Marshal 
Soult, against the army under Sir John Moore, which consequently 
retreated into Gkilicia, and a battle took place on the 1 6th of Janu- 
ary, 1809, at Corufia, where Sir John Moore was killed in the hour 
of victory. In the meantime, Lieut.-General Sir J. Craddock had 
been appointed to the command of the British troops remaining in 
Portugal ; and that country, after the battle of Corufia, again be- 
came the seat of military operations. Marshal Soult having invaded 

This political virtue has a prototype in the treatment of Admiral 
Bjrng' Let us hope that we have passed beyond the time such 
cowardly, selfish , and low-minded crimes would be tolerated by an 
enlightened people. 

* The present Sir Andrew Pellat Green, then a young captain in 
our navy, commanded a very fast sailing vessel ; he was ordered to 
convey Colonel Le Grave, the aide-de-camp of Junot, to Rochelle, 
with the account of the Convention of Cintra. It was intimated to 
him that the longer the French Government was unacquainted with 
the intelligence, the better it would be. With admirable skill much 
of the distance sailed during the day, was lost during the night, that 
he was actually twenty-eight days going from Lisbon to Rochelle ; so 
nearly a month elapsed before Napoleon received the inteUigence. 
Admiral Stopford was thus enabled to receive instructiont, and he 
would not permit the French troops to be landed at Bayonne, but 
sent them to Quiberon. Sir Andrew Green received great and juit 
commendation for his naval skill and political tact. 
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its northern provinces from Ckliciai and taken posseflsion of Oporto on 
the 29th of March, 1809. Lisbon was consequently thrown into alarm; 
s&d the Regency, having urgently implored the aid and protection of 
the British natbn, reinforcements were directed to be embarked.** 

His Grace resigned his seat in Parliament and the 
Secretaryship of Ireland, and again assumed the com- 
mand of our forces in Portugal. 

His Grace arrived at Lisbon on the 22nd of April, 
and immediately wrote on the following day to Sir 
John Craddock^ Marshal Beresford, and Mr. Frere. 
Previous to his Grace^s leaving England^ he had 
drawn up a '' Memorandum on the Defence of Por- 
tugal/' which will be found in vol. iv., p. 261, and 
is one of the many examples of close reasoning, and 
the adaptation of proper means to intended ends, 
with which these extraordinary volumes really teem.* 
The letter to Mr. Frere (our ambassador to the court 
of Spain) is of a more guarded character than to 
others holding high posts, and looks as if his Grace 
had seen through the fustian reports and notions of 
that patriotic, learned, but remarkably credulous and 
fuzzle-headed person. As his Grace^s letter to Sir 
John Craddock contains matter of similar character, 
but less detailed, we prefer extracting it to the 
longer one, more particularly as the subject is purely 
military : — 

* " He was early of opinion that large armies could not be kept to- 
gether in Portugal, and that he knew as much at first as at last of 
the nature of the warfare there." 
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« Lisbon, 23rd April, 1808. 

'' My Dear Craddoek,— Mr. Villiers will have informed you of 
my arrival here yesterday, and of the concarrence of my opinion 
with that which you appear to entertain in respect to the further 
movement to the northward. 

" I conclude you will have determined to halt the army at Leyria. 
I think that before any farther steps are taken with regard to Soult, 
it would be desirable- to consult the situation of Victor, how far 
he is enabled to make an attack upon Portugal, and the means of 
defence of the eastern frontier, while the British army shall be to 
the northward, and eventually the means of the defence of Lisbon 
and the Tagus, in case this attack should be made upon this country. 
All these subjects must have been considered by you, and I fear in no 
very satisfactory point of view, as you appear to have moved to the 
northward unwillingly ; and I should be glad to talk them over with 
you, in order to be able to consider some of them, and make various 
arrangements which can be made only here. I have asked Beresford 
also to come, if he should not deem his absence from the Portuguese 
troops, in their present state, likely to be disadvantageous to the 
Portuguese service, and I have desired him to let you know whether 
he will come or not. It might possibly also be more agreeable and 
convenient to you to see me here than with the army, and should 
this be the case, it would be a most desirable arrangement to meet 
you here : I beg, however, that you will consider this proposition 
only in a view to your own convenience and wishes. If you should 
come down, I should be much obliged to you if you would brin{f with 
you the adjutant and quarter'inaster-generals, the ch%^ engineer^ the 
commanding officer of artiUery, and the commissarp'generaim** — Vol. 
iv. p. 266. 

The mistrust of his Grace peeps out in the con- 
cluding paragraph of this letter, and the result proved 
that, in one instance at least, it was not misplaced. 
On his Grace being assured that if he wished to 
move to the northward, that the provisions, &c. &c., 
for the men were all ready in advance for so many 
davs^ he asked the Commissary-General if he had 
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the receipts from the officers of his department for 
those provisions. ^'Oh no, sir, but I have given 
orders for the whole." '^ Orders for the whole — 
orders for provisions for an army never fed the 
troops yet, and never will. Pray, sir, see those 
orders promptly obeyed, and bring me the receipt s,^^ 

No sooner had his Grace re-assumed the command, 
than the apparent indecision of the line of operations 
ceased, and a series of stratagetic movements preli- 
minary to attacking Marshal Soult, were carried on, 
during which some stirring and interesting occur- 
rences took place. 

His Grace^s letter of instructions to Major-General 
Mackenzie is worthy of the attention of every mili- 
tary man, and shows a knowledge of the topography 
of the country and the military value of the various 
posts, with a clearness and precision which excites 
our wonder. Previous to the celebrated passage of 
the Douro and the fall of Oporto, his Grace held 
conference with disaffected officers of the enemy^ 
who made known to him the growing dissatisfaction 
of the French troops in the field and of the country 
at the nature of the Spanish invasion, and the misery 
inflicted by the conscription; — the principal informa- 
tion was the known intention of Soult to declare 
himself King of Portugal. The extreme caution of 
his Grace is exhibited in his conferences with these 
disaffected officers, while he said not one word to 
deter them from their intention of seizing Soult, and 
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setting an example to the anny to commence the 
overthrow of the imperial dynasty. One declaration 
of his Grace to them is characteristic^ that he would 
on no account sanction, far less propose as a ruse de 
guerre^ any Portuguese inviting Soult to assume the 
title of King of Portugal, to induce him, by such 
means, to declare his known intention, as it would 
destroy the confidence of the Portuguese hitherto 
shown towards him. 

It does not appear that the strategic movements 
of Marshal Soult were marked by talent or even 
great energy in opposing the passage of the Douro 
and holding Oporto. His Grace, in a letter to 
H. R. H. the Duke of York, thus refers to the 
fact ! — 

'' It is impossible to say what induced Soult to be so careless about 
the boats.on the river, particularly near Oporto ; or to allow us to 
land at all at a point so interesting to him as that which we occupied. 
I rather believe we were too quick for him, and that he had not 
time to secure the boats on all the points necessary to protect the 
retreat of his corps." — Vol. iv. p. 331. 

To Viscount Castlereagh, his Grace says — 

^' The enemy took no notice of our collectiou of boats, or of the 
embarkation of the troops, till after the first battalion (the Buffs) 
were landed, and had taken up their position, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Paget, on the opposite side of the river. They 
then commenced an attack upon them, with a large body of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, under the command of Marshal Soult, which 
that corps most gallantly sustained, till supported successively by the 
48th and 66th regiments belonging to Major-Greneral Hill's bri- 
gade, and a Portuguese battalion, and afterwards by the first bat- 
talion of detachments belonging to the Brigadier-General Stewart's 
brigade."— Vol. p. 324. 
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We read of mighty feats of ancient days but, as 
a matter of fact, we cannot call to memory any- 
thing, in point of exertion, which competes with the 
following, contained in the same letter : — 

'^I cannot say too much in favour of the officers and troopa. 
They have marched in four days over eighty miles of most difficult 
coantry, have gained many important positions, and have engaged 
and defeated three different bodies of the enemies* troops.** (!) 

Oporto was evacuated by Soult, and taken posses- 
sion of by his Grace, whose first act was one of 
humanity towards his beaten foes, and of care for 
the honour of the Portuguese, in the subjoined beau- 
tiful proclamation : — 

" Inhabitants of Oporto ! The French troops having been ex- 
pelled by the superior gallantry and discipline of the army under my 
conunand, I call upon the inhabitants of Oporto to be merciful to 
the wounded prisoners. By the laws of war they are entitled to my 
protection, which I am determined to afford them, and it will be 
worthy of the generosity and bravery of the Portuguese nation not 
to revenge the injuries which have been done to them on those un- 
fortunate persons, who can only be considered as instruments in the 
hands of the more powerful, who are stUl in arms against us. I 
therefore call upon the inhabitants of this town to remain peaceably 
in their dwellings ; I forbid all persons, not military, to appear in 
the streets with arms ; and I give notice, that I shall consider any 
person who shall injure any of the wounded, or of the prisoners, as 
guilty of a breach of my orders.*' 

The defeat of Soult was so complete, that his 
Grace, writing to Mr. Villiers, says — 

' '^ He has lost everything, cannon, ammunition, baggage, military 
chest ; and his retreat is, in every respect, even in weather, a pendant 
for the retreat to Coruna. If I do not overtake him, or intercept 
him, I shall at least have forced him into Galicia, in a state so crip- 
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pled that he can do no harm, and he may be destroyed by Romana, 
if he has any force at alL'*— Vol. iv. p. 341. 

To land, to resume command, to plan, arrange, 
order, direct, march, fight continually, cross a great 
river, capture an important town, gain a great vic- 
tory, pursue a flying and routed army, and clear a 
kingdom of invaders in three weeks, — ^to correspond, 
at the same time, with princes, commanders-in-chief, 
ministers at home and abroad, generals of division, 
commissaries, financiers, admirals, captains, and 
private friends, exceeds belief; and unless the 
documents were incontestible, the facts historical, 
it would require the greatest credulity to suppose 
it anything but romance; and in the performance 
there is not the slightest appearance of hesitation or 
hurry. The whole — and to judge of what it actually 
consisted, the portion of the fourth volume detailing 
the operations must be read — seems to have gone on 
with the velocity and certainty of an immense piece 
of machinerv.* 

* The following circumstance is a remarkable instance of the sa- 
gacity of the Duke in estimating the probable result and utility of a 
military expedition. Though some years have passed, the disastrous 
expedition to Walcheren is too well remembered to require further 
explanation than that it was planned by Sir Home Popham, and 
had for its object the destruction of the fleet and naval arsenal 
at Antwerp, and to effect a diversion of the enemy's intentions on 
Central Europe. The secondary importance of the first object, the 
enemy's squadron being kept in the Scheldt by an English blockading 
fleet, — the absurdity of the latter being productive of any result, — were 
immediately seen by the Duke of Wellington, who wrote a strong 
and masteriy remonstrance to the Government on the subject of the 
destination and objeeti of this, the greatest anuament which waa 
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Every step now increases in interest and com- 
plexity; but the various difficulties, obstacles, an- 
noyances, disappoi:itinents, delays, must be touched 

6T0r dispfttehed from ESngUnd, and Btrenuonsly adrised that its des- 
tination ahoold be aeeretly altered to the North of Spain ; that, if 
80, he woald soon end the war in the peninsula ; but that proYisions 
most be broag^t with them, as it was impossible to support a large 
army on the resources of the country. This important document 
had been lost, no draft of it could be found. Colonel Gurwood had 
twice gone to the continent, belieying some trace of it had been dis- 
eoTered ; while on board the packet, some conversation took place 
between him and a clergyman of his acquaintance, and he mentioned 
incidentally the object he was in search of ; to his great astonishment 
the deigyman took from his pocket-book a torn quarter of a sheet of 
ytupety on which a few lines of the original draft were written in the 
I>nke*s own handwriting. That scrap was strong circumstantial 
evidence that such a document had been written ; the clergyman 
gave to Colonel Garwood this renmant, but could only inform liim 
that he had obtained it from a lawyer's clerk. No further traces 
were discovered by Colonel Gurwood ; he returned, and years passed 
without the least light being thrown on the subject. 

While the writer of the article to which this note is affixed was 
compiling it, some faint recollections floated across his memory of 
having heard such a document read in an admiral's cabin just as 
that great expedition was on the point of sailing. Meeting with the 
Colonel, he asked him where it was to be procured. The ColoneFs 
surprise was great, for he had never mentioned the matter to the 
writer, who was equally astonished at the wonder of his friend and 
at the importance attached to the recovery of the lost document. A 
search was made among the writer's papers, and a torn fragment of 
a diary kept by him when a youth, turned yellow by time, was all 
that he discovered. Colonel Gkirwood called, in the evening, to him 
whom the fragment was given. In an instant the letters " Syd " on 
the fragment attracted his notice, and he said it must mean Tom 
Sydenham, to whom the Duke was greatly attached, and of whose 
talents he had a high opinion. I had heard him, thirty years be- 
fore, read the document to Admiral Lord Gardner and Sir Edward 
Codrington ; and having been sent to bring two officers on board, and 
to conduct them to the admiral, was ordered to remain. Bemg 
intimate with the late Major-General Sir Patrick Ross, who had 
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on to exemplify the character of the great hero of 
these extraordinary memoirs, who, amidst a marle- 
stroom of distracting annoyances, great and small, 
never loses either his coolness of head, his decision, 
or the clear progress of his preconceived line of 
operations, merely varied in accordance with tem- 
porary occurrences. We are not panegyrists of 
either the leader or his soldiers; and as we look 
on war as a curse of God, so will we ever hold its 
horrors up to execration. No commander was ever 
more prompt to conquer and to save than the Duke 
of Wellington ; no one ever attempted more strenu- 
ously to confine all actual warfare to those operations 
on which the results of the war depended ; no man 
was ever more strict in restraining plunder and vio- 

married a Miss Sydenham, I learnt, through him, that the late 
Mr. T. Sydenham's papers were left at his solicitor's (Mr. Carr), 
who, dying, bequeathed his effects to his wife, who, dying, left them 
to her son-in-law, Sir Stephen Lushington. A note from him 
politely appointed an interview, which terminated in Sir Stephen 
Lushington'sfrankly admitting that such documents had come into his 
possession in that channel ; that he had some time before read them, 
and that the writer had given the pith of them ; that he did not exactly 
know then where they were. The Duke was informed of their being 
found; but there is reason for believing that these valuable documents 
are still in the safe keeping of Sir Stephen Lushington. It appears 
that the late talented Mr. T. Sydenham and another officer, of whom 
the writer has no remembrance, were sent by the Minister of the day 
with this important proposition, whether to obtain the opinions of 
the officers commanding the fleet, or what other object, is unknown 
to the writer. The wise remonstrance of the Duke of Wellington 
was not, as we well know, acted on, while the fact is a remarkable 
instance of that great man's sagacity, and of the grasp taken by him 
of every military subject 
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lence, and yet even he was unable to entirely stop 
it, and often breaks out with indignant bitterness at 
the barbarism both of the enemy and of his own 
troops. It must be remembered that the French 
were invaders and aggressors,— our army allies of 
the invaded and oppressed. The atrocities of in- 
vaders have been, and as long as the accursed game 
continues will be, little better than devils incarnate ; 
but so epidemic is the reckless ferocity, that for the 
sake of placing one of the prominent and ruthless 
diseases of armies in bold relief, we shall quote his 
Grace's account of the atrocious conduct of the 
French in juxtaposition with similar accounts of 
his own army. Writing, on the retreat of Soult, to 
Viscount Castlereagh, his Grace's words are — 

*^ Their soldiers have murdered and plundered the peasantry at 
their pleasure ; and I have seen many persons hanging in the trees 
by the sides of the road, executed for no reason I could learn, excep- 
ting that they have not been friendly to the French invasion and 
usurpation of the government of their country ; and the route of 
their column, on their retreat, could be traced by the smoke of the 
▼illages to which they set fire." — VoL iv,, p. 344. 

In the same month his Grace thus describes to 
Mr. Villiers the conduct of his own soldiers : — 

** I have long been of opinion, that a British army could bear 
neither success nor failure, and I have had manifest proofs of the 
truth of this opinion in the first of its branches in the recent con- 
duct of the soldiers of this army. They have plundered the country 
most terribly, which has given me the greatest concern. The Town- 
Major of Lisbon, if he has the orders, will show you, if you wish to 
read them, those that I have out upon this subject. They have 
plundered the people of bullocks, among other property, for what 
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reason I am sure I do not know, except it be, as I understand is 
their practice, to sell them to the people again.** — Vol. iv., p. 374. 

A month after, his Grace writes to Colonel Donkin 
in bitterness of heart on the same subject, which 
" gave him the greatest pain,'' and a provost-marshal 
is ordered to Castello Bianco, whom " he hopes the 
colonel will not fail to make use of;'' he rebukes 
most sternly the commanding officers, threatens to 
report them and their regiments to the King ; and 
so bad was their conduct, and so ^^ scandalous the 
number of men absent, that he orders the muster- 
roll to be called every hour from sunrise till eight, 
and commands the attendance of officers as well as 
men." His Grace has been called stern, severe, an 
iron man, — the very highest and most manly qualities 
when atrocities perpetrated against the helpless, the 
women, the oppressed, they came to deliver from the 
hands of their enemies, are to be suppressed. Who 
ever condemns the destroyer of pirates or banditti ? 
The only difference between those miscreants and 
the ruthless plunderers of an army is, that the 
former profess openly their occupation, the latter 
perpetrate their villaiiies under the mask of alliance 
and the character of protectors. In a letter to 
Viscount Castlereagh, his Grace expresses himself 
with force, and evidently under the feeling of deep 
annoyance. 

*' It is impossible to describe to you the irregularies and outrages 
eommitted by the troops. They are never out of the sight of their 
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offioe^^ I may almost say never out of sight of the commanding 
officers of their regiments, and the general officers of the army, that 
outrages are not conmiitted ; and notwithstanding the pains which I 
take, of which there will be ample evidence in my orderly hook, not 
a post or a courier comes in, not an officer arrives from the 
rear of the army, that does not bring me accounts of outrages com- 
mitted by the soldiers who have been left behind on the march, hav- 
ing been sick, or having straggled fiom their regiments, or who have 
been left in hospitals. We have a provost-marshal, and no less than 
four assistants. I never allow a man to march with the baggage. I 
never leave an hospital without a number of officers and non-com- 
manding officers proportionable to the number of soldiers ; and never 
allow a detachment to march, unless under the comnuuid of an 
officer ; and yet there is not an outrage of any description, which 
has not been committed on a people who have uniformly received us 
as friends, by soldiers who never yet, for one moment, suffered the 
slightest want or the smallest privation. 

** Li the first place, I am convinced that the law is not strong 
enough to maintain discipline in an army upon service.** 

The sequent observations on courts-martial, and 
the regardlessness of the men for their oaths, and 
the remedies proposed, are the results of reflection 
and experience, conveyed in the clearest style. But 
we differ from his Grace in principle; the officers 
swear to judge according to the evidence, the only 
protection of the soldier against oppression, and 
even that a slight one. After saying that there 
are two incitements to officers — the fear of punish- 
ment, and the hope of reward, — and showing the 
difficulty of convicting an officer so as to ensure 
his punishment, his Grace adds the following striking 
sentence : — 

^^ As for the other incitement to officers to do their duty zealously, 
there is no such thing. We who command the armies of the country, 
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and who are expected to make exertions greater than those made by 
the French armies, — to march, to fight, and to keep our troops in 
health and in discipline, — have not the power of rewarding or pro- 
mising a reward for a single officer of the army ; and we deceive 
ourselves, and those who are placed under us, if we imagine that we 
have that power, or if we hold out to them that they shall derive any 
advantage from the exertion of it in their favour.** — Vol. iv., p. 435. 

In addition to all these disgusting accounts of 
plundering and murdering, long and minute letters 
were written on courts - martial upon oflFenders, 
which, from their analytical character, must have 
occupied time and attention, and which are master- 
pieces of reasoning. A memorandum of queries, on 
the replies to which the future movements depended, 
is alone a military lesson which every soldier would 
do well to copy, as an example of what a leader should 
ask and know that he may do his duty. 

It must not be supposed that there was only glory, 
joy, and victory, a flying enemy, and a population 
pouring forth blessings on their deliverers. That is 
the poetry of war, not the reality ; it is much sterner 
stuff", far more matter of fact. We have read that, 
after Vimeiro, Sir Henry Burrard came to an anchor 
instead of making all sail in chase, and nearly poi- 
soned the army with the stench of the dying and 
the wounded, and threatened them with starvation. 
What was the addition to the glory and honour when 
the chase after Soult was given over? His Grace 
says " the weather was terrible : the troops have no 
shoes to their feet, and we have no bread.^'— Vol. 
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tv., p. 345. To that was added actual distress for 
money. The merchants of Oporto would only lend 
jBIO^OOO^ and of whom the Duke thus writes to Mr. 
Villiers : — 

'^ I really believe that I saved for them property for which they 
will get a hundred times that amount : and if I had waited to attack 
Soult till I had had money sufficient to render this loan unnecessary 
(for which I may wait the next time my assistance is wanted), the 
expense of the support of his army would hare been ten times the 
amoont.** — Vol. iv., p, 383. 

The difficulty of cashing even Treasury Bills was 
so great, that his Grace actually marched on the 
campaign which we have just passed with ten thou- 
sand pounds ! and observes, when mentioning it to 
Mr. Villiers, that " if we are to carry on the war in 
this country, money must be sent from England." 
To Mr. Huskisson he writes in the same month, 
saying, ** The distress, of which I gave you a sketch 
in my last letter, has been aggravated by its con- 
tinuance, and by an accumulation of debt, for all 
our supplies from that period to this.'' When his 
Grace was ready to prosecute the war, and the 
season was most favourable, he tells Mr. Villiers, 
in June, " I should begin immediately, but I cannot 
venture to stir without money. The army is two 
months in arrear ; we are over head and ears in debt 
everywhere ; and I cannot venture into Spain with- 
out paying what we owe, at least in this neighbour- 
hood, and giving a little money to the troops.'* The 
Duke is not only harassed bv the want of monev for 

G 1 
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himself, but he tells Lord Castlereagh '^ there are 
debts besides of Sir John Moore's army still due in 
Spain, which I am called on to pay/' 

What has been enumerated as transpiring in three 
weeks is not one-tenth of all he had to endure, 
arrange, discuss, and decide. The officers who had 
taken temporary commissions in the Portuguese 
army, and the officers of the English army, now 
began to squabble about precedence, and his Grace 
was directly appealed to, and enters with earnestness 
and his usual ability into the question, and observes 
to Mr. Villiers : — 

'^ If military rank and preeminence is an object (and it is an 
object on service in the field against the enemy or it is none at all), 
these officers are injured by the temporary supercession of themselves 
by their juniors in the British service ; and all I ask is either that 
British officers entering the Portuguese service shall serve in the 
same rank which they hold in that of his Majesty, or, if superior rank 
should be given to them in the Portuguese service, it should be 
understood that when they meet British officers of superior British 
rank to themselves, they are to receive their orders.'*— VoL iv., 
p. 370. 

At length his Grace's patience is so tried on the 
subject, that he exclaims, — 

" I wish to God, Beresford would resign his English Lieutenant- 
GeneraPs rank. It is inconceivable the embarassment and ill blood 
which it occasions. It does him no good ; and if the army was not 
most successful, this very circumstance would probably bring us to a 
standstill'* 

His Grace shows his correct and high ideas on the 
question, whether, first, the na\y ought to share in 
the prizes captured at Oporto ; secondly, whether 
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they ought to be considered prizes at all. The first 
he settles in the aflSrmative, if they have a right to 
any prizes^ because the frigates in the offing pre- 
vented the vessels from escaping ; the second, he 
concludes by saying, that neither the navy nor army 
had any right to it, and however convenient his 
share might be to him, that he should be very *^ un- 
wiUing to be instrumental in forwarding such a 
claim, if it is to have the efiect of putting our 
friends out of temper with us/' Subsequently he 
speaks strongly against the claim. 

The letters of this period to Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr, Villiers, relative to giving safe conduct 
and future support to the planner of the intended 
revolt, — ^because the plot was discovered through 
his acquiescing in the request of an English officer, 
and coming to the English army, and because, had 
it succeeded, it would have accelerated the fall of 
Napoleon, — show much consideration for a man 
whom he could not admire or esteem. This officer 
was convicted on an English sea-passport being found 
on him, and was shot on his return to France. 

His Grace's reprimand to a young Marquis, under 
arrest for breach of duty, is beautifully and elegantly 
written, and should be read. Being solicited to pro- 
mote a young man in the Commissariat, he replies, 

'* Besides, with every sense of Mr. ^'s merits, I 

must have a longer experience of them, and a better 
opportunity of comparing them with the merits of 
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others, than 1 have had in the short period since the 
troops took the field." 

To crown all these avocations, his Grace had to 
contend with old Cuesta^s ignorance and obstinacy, 
which was the proximate cause of his Grace falling 
back after the battle of Talavera. 

We have given the foregoing outline of three or 
four weeks^ work as a pendant to the three weeks 
before and up to the rout of Soult, that the reader 
may have some idea of the incessant toil, the cease- 
less mental labour, the trials of patience, temper, and 
every feeling such a commander must endure ; and to 
illustrate his character by showing, from irrefutable 
documents, the manner in which every incident was 
met, every question answered, and subjects of great 
difficulty and importance discussed; — they seem, 
from his Memorandum of Queries to his reprimand 
of the young marquis, as nearly approaching to per- 
fection as could be expected from a frail and erring 
mortal. 

No portion of the work has attracted our attention 
more than the unruffled manner in which his Grace 
meets the impracticable temper, the perverse obsti- 
nacy and intractable ignorance in all military strategy 
of old Cuesta, and at last gets him into ground before 
Talavera, where ditches and olive-grounds protected 
him, but from which he dared not to order him to 
attack the enemy^s flank, though the roads were 
Adapted for it, because the troops were undisci- 
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plined^ and^ if they had been broken^ would have caused 
the destruction of the army. Notwithstanding the 
old man^s perplexing movements, which must have 
kept his Grace in watchfulness and doubt, he says, 
like himself: — 

^^ Nothing shall prevent me from carrying into execution the 
arrangements which I settled with General Cuesta when I had the 
pleasure of seeing him, although to do so will be attended with the 
greatest inconvenience, on account of the deficiency of the means of 
transport, which I then hoped this country and Ciudad Rodrigo 
would have afforded ; but I think it but justice to the army under 
my conunand and to his Majesty, to determine that I shall under- 
take no new operations till I shall have been supplied with the means 
of transport which the army requires; and but fair and candid 
towards General Cuesta, to announce to him this determination at 
the earliest moment. The British army does not require much 
assistance of this description ; none for the baggage of individuals ; 
and what is wanted, is to be applied solely to the transport of pro- 
visions, anmiunition, money, and medical stores. All countries in 
which an army is acting are obliged to supply those means ; and if 
the people of Spain are unable, or unwilling, to supply what the army 
requires, I am afraid they must do without its services.'* 

At that period, in England, flaming speeches flowed 
from the lips of orators, uninformed writers exhausted 
all the superlative epithets of our language, and poets 
soared on the wings of fancy in describing the en- 
thusiasm of the Spaniards, their disinterestedness to 
our troops, the abundance of provisions brought to 
the camps, and the numbers of their armies. Un- 
fortunately the whole was on paper ; no one in the 
campaign ever found the reality ; — even their armies, 
after eighteen months' invasion, amounted to about 
80,000 ill-clothed and worse-disciplined men. A. day 
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or two before the battles near Talavera, his Grace 
writes, " We are still in great distress for provisions, 
which I do not see any very early prospect of re- 
lieving/^ This misconduct was aggravated by its 
hypocrisy and heartless selfishness, and his Grace 
says to Mr. Frere, " It is ridiculous to pretend that 
the country cannot supply our wants. The French 
army is well fed ; and the soldiers who are taken, in 
good health, and well supplied with bread, of which, 
indeed, they left a small magazine behind them.'' 
In the same letter it is remarked, ^^ This is a rich 
country in corn, in comparison with Portugal.'' — 
*' The Spanish army has plenty of everything, and 
we alone, upon whom everything depends, are a^ctu- 
ally starving." In short, the jealousy, ignorance, 
and self-sufficiency of the Spaniards constituted an 
unceasing source of injury to their cause, and of 
annoyance and distress to the British commander 
and his troops ; and in nine cases out of ten their 
co-operation in the field was of no real use. The 
troops were not organised, the officers inefficient, 
the generals without talent. Perhaps Spain is one 
of the few countries which did not produce one great 
man, either as a statesman or a warrior, during a 
time when, if there had been any among them, they 
had the fairest opportunity of bringing their talents 
into action. We advert to those facts to show that 
the difficulties his Grace had to contend with, were 
enough to have chilled the steady ardour, by creating 
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disgust and distrust instead of it^ and because even 
yet there are erroneous opinions on the subject exist- 
ing among the English people. 

The desperate battle of Talavera, which his Grace 
tells Marshal Beresford was ^^ the hardest fighting he 
ever was a party to/' where he was twice hit, once 
on the shoulder and once through his coat, was 
sustained almost wholly by our troops ; very few 
of Cuesta's army were engaged. The enemy was 
commanded by Joseph Bonaparte in person, and 
consisted of the corps of Victor, Jourdan, and Sebas- 
tiani. The victory was positive, and twenty pieces 
of cannon were taken; but this battle led to no 
result, as the Spaniards not guarding, as was agreed 
upon, the pass in the mountains which separates 
Castille and Estremadura, the corps of Ney and 
Soult came from Salamanca by the route of the 
Puerto de Bafios. The advance to Talavera would 
not have been made, had it been supposed that an 
almost impregnable pass would have been left open, 
after it was said to be guarded, and therefore the 
dreadful carnage of that battle may be laid to the 
charge of Spain. As the different corps of French 
were bearing down on the rear flank and communi- 
cations of the English army, his Grace retired be- 
hind the Tagus, and subsequently retrograded to the 
Guadiana. 

The old Spanish apothegm might have justly 
applied in that case — "The Lord deliver me from 
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my friends^ I can take care of myself against my 
enemies/^ 

The account of the battle written to Lord Castle- 
reagh is simple and clear; the memorandum relating 
to the strategy and. movements^ short and ingenious. 

As^ in the sequel of the work^ the shameless con- 
duct of the Spanish people to his Grace personally, 
and to the whole army, is frequently complained of^ 
it will be as well to give his Grace^s letter to Mr. 
Frere immediately after the battle of Talavera, to 
convey a clear idea of the cold-hearted indiflFerence 
and ingratitude of that people^ and their idiotic 
expectations that armies were to fight and march 
without system, rest, means of transport, or pro- 
visions, as described by poets and other unearthly 
kind of people: — 

'< Talavera de la Reyna, July 3l8t, 1809. 

" Sir, — I have the honour to inclose the copy of a letter which I 
have received from Don Martin de Garay, upon which I request of 
you to convey to him the following observations : — 

'^ I shall be very much obliged to him if he will understand, that I 
have no authority, nay, that I have been directed not to correspond 
with any of the Spanish ministers; and I request, that he will in 
future convey to me through you the commands which he may have 
for me. I am convinced, that I shall then avoid the injurious and 
uncandid misrepresentations of what passes, which Don Martin de 
Garay has more than once sent to me, apparently with the view of 
placing on the records of his government statements of my actions 
And conduct, which are entirely inconsistent with the truth, and to 
which statements I have no regular means of replying. 

<< Ajs soon as my line of march into Spain was determined on, 
which you and Don Martin de Garay are aware was not till a very 
late period, I sent to procure means of transport and other supplies 
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in the plaoee in which I considered it most likely I should get them, 
namely, Plaseneia, Ciudad Bodrigo, Gata, Bejar, &c. ; and as soon 
as I had foand that I had failed, I wrote to General O'Donogue, on 
the I6th of July, a letter, of wiiich you hare, and of which I know 
the GoTemment hare a copy, in which I told him, that as I had not 
reoeiTed the assistance I required, I could undertake for no more 
than the first operation, which I had settled with G^eral Cuesta in 
my interriew with him on the 1 1th. // u ther^ore an ut^ounded 
asMertiony thai the first account that the Government received of my 
mtentions not to undertake any new operationty wae when they heard 
thai I had lift General Cuesta alone to pursue the enemy. 

** The statement is not true ; for although I disapproTed of General 
Cuesta's advance of the 24th and 25th, which I knew would end as 
it did, I did support it with two divisions of infantry and a brigade 
of cavalry, which covered his retreat to the Alberche on the 26th, 
and his passage of that river on the 27th ; and supposing the assertion 
to have been true, and that General Cuesta was exposed to be 
attacked by the enemy when alone, it was his fault and not mine ; 
and I had given him fair notice, not only by my letter of the 16th of 
July, but frequently afterwards, that I could do no more. It is not 
a difficult matter for a gentleman in the situation of Don Martin de 
Garay to sit down in his cabinet and write his ideas of glory which 
would result firom driving the French through the Pyrenees ; and I 
believe there is no man in Spain who has risked so much, or who has 
sacrificed so much, to effect that object as I have. 

" But I wish that Don Martin de Ghuray, or the gentlemen of the 
Junta, before they blame me for not doing more, or impute to me 
beforehand the probable consequences of the blunders or the indis- 
cretion of others, would either come or send here somebody to satiny 
the wants of our ha^f-starved army, which, although they have been 
engaged for two days, and have defeated twice their nwnbers, in the 
service of Spain, have not bread to eat. It is positively a fact, that 
during the last seven days the British army have not received one- 
third of their provisions ; that at this moment there are nearly four 
thousand wounded soldiers dying in the hospital in this town from 
want of conmion assistance and necessaries, which any other country 
in the world would have given to its enemies ; and that I can get no 
assistance of any description from the country. I cannot prevail on 
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them even to bury the dead carcasses in the neighbourhood, the 
stench of which will destroy themselves as well as us. 

'' I cannot avoid feeling these circumstances ; and the Junta must 
see, that unless they and the country make a great exertion to sup- 
port and supply the armies, to which the invariable attention and the 
exertion of every man, and the labour of every beast, in the country 
ought to be directed, the bravery of the soldiers, their losses and their 
success, will only make matters worse, and increase our embarass- 
ment and distress. 

'^ I positively will not move, nay, more, I will ^perse my army, 
till I am supplied with provisions and means of transport as I ought 
to be."— Vol. v., p. 647. 

Every syllable of that letter breathes the indigna- 
tion of wounded honour at a nation's mean-spirited 
ingratitude to the army which had displayed the 
greatest valour, and had profusely shed their blood 
against invaders, led on by the usurper of the 
Spanish throne. There is no record in history of 
an instance of such atrocious inhumanity, and it per- 
haps may have been the latent cause of those soldiers 
looking upon them as enemies, when they afterwards 
recaptured, by storm, some of their fortified cities. 
After the battle of Talavera the Spaniards stole the 
arms and accoutrements of the dead and wounded 
English, and took possession of all the horses which 
had strayed when their riders were knocked down ; 
but the Duke knew them by their " short iails/^ and 
required them to be restored ! 

The whole of the correspondence of that eventful 
period is tinctured, and well it might be, with sup- 
pressed vexation at losing the advantages which 
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might have been obtained^ and which his Grace thus 
mentions to the late Duke of Richmond : — 

'* Since I wrote to you last, the enemy have introduced a large 
corps, supposed to be 30,000 men, into our rear, by Bancs and 
Plasencia ; in consequence of which, and a train of mismanagement 
by the Spaniards, we have been obliged to withdraw, and to take up 
the defensive line of the Tagus." 

In another letter to Lord Castlereagh his Grace 
says: — 

" I should certainly get the better of everything, if I could nuuiage 
General Cuesta ; but his temper and disposit ion are so bad, that that 
is impossible." 

With heavy heart he left 1500 of his wounded 
men behind^ Cuesta having marched from Talavera, 
apprehensive of being cut off from the English army, 
when his holding his position there to the last was 
the " security^^ his Grace had depended on for the 
gradual removal of those men. Every resource hav- 
ing failed, and the enemy bearing down on all sides, 
he left that hard-won field and all that might have 
been gained for Spain, and by its influence for other 
realms, and thus describes it to the Duke of Rich- 
mond : — 

'^ Starvation has produced such dire effects upon the army, we have 
suffered so much, and have received so little assistance from the 
Spaniards, that I am at last compelled to move back into Portugal to 
look for subsistence. There is no enemy in our front of any conse- 
quence : Ney ' is gone back into Castile ; Soult is at Plasencia ; 
Mortier at Oropesa, Arzobispo and Navalmoral ; Victor's corps is 
divided, being half of it at Talavera, and half in La Mancha with 
Sebastiani. They cannot say we are compelled to go therefore by 
the enemy, but by a necessity created by the neglect of the Spaniards 
of our wants." 
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However various the mental occupations of his 
Grace were, it may be observed, that unless it is forced 
again upon his notice, he seldom recapitulates, but 
seems to consider a matter ended, and that the next 
affair is to be settled in the same decided manner, — 
which aided materially the dispatch of business. At 
the same period all those harassing occurrences were 
transpiring, we read his Grace's decision that — 

^' The soldiers of the army have permission to go to mass, so far as 
this; they are forbidden to go into the churches during divine 
service, unless they go to assist in the performance of divine service. 
I could not do more ; for, in point of fS&ct, soldiers cannot, by law, 
attend the celebration of mass, excepting in Ireland. The thing now 
stands exactly as it ought ; any man may go to mass who chooses, 
and nobody makes any inquiry about it. *' 

There is an elaborate letter on camp-kettles, in 
which his Grace, like Uncle Toby, remarks, ^^ there 
is much to be said on both sides of the question,^^ 
and that, "In deciding upon this question, much 
depends upon the care which oflBcers take of their 
men, and the degree of minute attention which they 
give to their wants ;^' and then concludes his argu- 
ment with, " Upon the whole, therefore, I prefer the 
iron kettles to the tin for general purposes ; but I 
have no objection to try the latter in some of our 
best regiments, in order to see how the experiment 
may answer.*^ Soon after his Grace addresses the 
commissary-general, complaining that he has ob- 
served that regiments have seized on the Seville 
carts, which they are using for their own purposes. 
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and in all probability we shall lose their services 
from hard and bad usage ! The tin-kettle and cart 
discussions in nowise interfere with the most impor- 
tant considerations ; and his Grace^ with equal readi- 
ness^ discusses in a masterly letter the propriety of 
prudential measures being taken to secure, in the 
Tagus, a sufficient number of coppered transports to 
secure the re-embarkation of the British army in 
case of necessity, without exciting any unnecessary 
alarm in the minds of the Portuguese, and ends his 
letter to Lord Castlereagh with the words implying 
the first official indication of fortifying the celebrated 
lines of Torres Vedras : " I hope, in a short time, to be 
able to make a report on the defence of Portugal, 
which will be satisfactory to Government/^ 

On the same day on which the commissary is 
warned about the ill-treatment and seizure of the 
Seville carts, his Grace writes a memorandum to Mr. 
Villiers on the state of the army ; the military po- 
sition of it with regard to the enemy; the nature and 
organization of the armies of Spain and Portugal, 
and other great subjects, which no other man in his 
army could have penned. A few days later, the cele- 
brated memorandum to Colonel Fletcher, the com- 
manding officer of the engineers, appears, giving to 
that officer the clearest directions for his preliminary 
labours on the lines of Torres Vedras, which are 
masterly, and deeply interesting. It was, in his 
Grace's opinion, necessary to have combined a base 
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of fature operations and a defence of the Tagus and 
Lisbon, which were to be obtained by fortifying that 
important pass, which the French had not perceived, 
and subsequently hardly suspected. It was a measure 
which, two years before, had occupied his Grace's 
attentive consideration, and was carried into execu- 
tion the first favourable opportunity. It has been 
considered one of the most consummate proofs of 
military talent, and the means of continuing the war 
against the combined armies of France. " The uses 
of Torres Vedras, as a base of operations, were not 
comprehended at Lisbon .'' * 

The following rebuke shows how sincerely his 
Grace desired that the manners of gentiemen should 
be united to the conduct of soldiers in the field, and 
that no ill-bred indiscretions should diminish the 
respect entertained for their valour. We insert 
it as being characteristic of the Duke, as well as 
to continue the graphic delineations of the various 
occupations of a commander on a campaign : — 

" Lisbon, October 26th, 1809. 
" My dear Sir, — I am concerned to be obliged to inform you, that 
it has been mentioned to me, that the British officers who are in 
Lisbon are in the habit of going to the theatres, where some of them 
conduct themselves in an improper manner, much to the annoyance 
of the public, and to the injury of the proprietors and of the per- 
formers. I cannot conceive for what reason the officers of the 

* The carious reader and the military student are referred to 
Joiie8*s well-known work, and to the report of the operations of the 
Royal Engineers. 
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British army should conduct themselves at Lisbon in a manner which 
woald not be permitted in their own country, is contrary to rule and 
costom in this country, and is permitted in none where there is any 
regulation or decency of behaviour. 

''The officers commanding regiments, and the superior officers, 
must take measures to prevent a repetition of the conduct adverted 
to, and of the consequent complaints which I have received ; or I 
must take measures which shall effectually prevent the character of 
the army and of the British nation from suffering by the misconduct 
of a few. 

'' The officers of the army can have nothing to do behind the 
scenes, and it is very improper that they should appear upon the 
stage during the performance. They must be aware that the English 
public would not bear either the one or the other, and I see no reason 
why the Portuguese public should be worse treated. 

'' I have been concerned to see officers with their hats on upon the 
stage during the performance, and to hear of the riots and outrages 
which some of them have committed behind the scenes ; and I can 
only repeat, that if this conduct should be continued, I shall be under 
the necessity of adopting measures to prevent it, for the credit of the 
army and the country.^ 
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In November his Grace visited Seville and Cadiz, 
and was consequently enabled to communicate with 
his brother, the Marquess of Wellesley, previous to 
the return of that nobleman to England, and to in- 
spect the position and works of Cadiz, and to judge 
how far he could calculate on its means of defence 
in the tedious campaign which he anticipated. 

His Grace's letter to Lord Liverpool, who had 
succeeded Lord Castlereagh as secretary of state, 
dated Badajos, November 14th, 1809, (vol. v. page 
274,) is a masterpiece, whether considered as a 
state-document, embracing the subjects of security 
of embarkation in case of defeat — the probable in- 

H 
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crease of force from the suspension of war in 
Germany — the possibility, notwithstanding that 
occurrence, of holding Portugal — the strength and 
composition of the armies necessary for that service 
— ^the annual expense to this country — the financial 
condition of Portugal, and her future monetary pro- 
spects — the causes of defalcation of her revenue, and 
the reasons for our assisting her in the hour of need 
— even the calculations of the expense of re-embark- 
ing the horses; or as a specimen of composition. 
The Duke of Wellington will hereafter be quoted 
as one of the greatest masters of the English lan- 
guage ; but of this hereafter. 

That the departments of the British were very 
incomplete appears in almost every page. The 
removal, at the public expense, of the oflScers who 
had gained some experience, to first battalions in 
other quarters of the world, gave his Grace great 
vexation, as they were replaced by young and 
inexperienced subalterns. The medical department 
was so inadequate, that in a letter to Lord Liver- 
pool are these words : — ^^ It is besides very neces- 
sary that some effectual measures should be taken 
to increase the medical staff, not vnth gentlemen 
of ranky but with hospital matesJ^ Our surprise 
is greatly increased upon reading : " Indeed, one of 
the reasons which induced me to cross the Tagus 
on the 4th of August, instead of attacking Soult, 
was the want of surgeons to the army, all being 
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employed with the hospitals, and there being 
scarcely one for each brigade ; and if we had had 
an action, we should not have been able to dress our 
wounded/^ 

All these facts are matters worthy of reflection ; 
and while the manner in which they are met, 
remedied, and dealt with, increases our estimation of 
the man, it is a lesson to us not to lay the flattering 
unction of being perfect to our minds, and not to 
suppose, that, even now, our army is, in its whole 
organisation, near to being perfect. 

While paying unceasing attention to the affairs of 
his own army, and taking at the same time the most 
skilful steps for keeping possession of the country, 
and the most prudential, in case of being compelled 
to re-embark, his mind is called on to consider the 
state of the Spanish armies. The consummate folly 
of Areyzaga, the vexatious movements of Duque del 
Parque and Duque de Albuquerque, fill him with 
deep anxiety. He had said, and fuU well he knew 
it, that the Spanish armies — 

'^ wanted the habits and spirit of soldiers, — the habits of command on 
one side, and of obedience on the other,— 'mutual confidence between 
officers and men ; and above all, a determination iu the superiors to 
obey the spirit of the orders they receive, let what will be the con- 
sequence, and the spirit to tell the true cause if they do not.** 

With that knowledge, his Grace had repeatedly 
recommended them to occupy strong posts with large 
bodies, so that they were safe, thus obtaining time 
to discipline the different branches, with opportuni- 
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ties of practising on the enemy, and occupying the 
French troops. That wise advice was scornfully 
rejected, and they all desired to fight on plains, 
where ^* defeat was as certain as the beginning of the 
battle/^ Instead of acting, in their own country, in 
combination, whenever their front was clear, they 
advanced without knowing why, and on the approach 
of the enemy scampered back again without asking 
why, or where they were going. The movements of 
all their generals were in defiance of the reasoning, 
entreaty, and remonstrance of his Grace, and of a 
clear and unequivocal statement of the dreadful con- 
sequences of persevering in such proceedings ; — ^he 
showed them that they were placing themselves in 
the very position in which he had been endangered 
by their not guarding the Puerto de Banos, and that 
without the advantage of a victory. His Grace, 
with unusual excitement, says : — 

** I fieel 80 strongly the satnatioii in whkh &U these troofw mre inre^ 
that if theie veto anj means ptepared to enable the anny mid» my 
command to eross the Tagns^ and if there was the most distant 
chanee that I dMmld be ahle to snbsist the army while engaged in 
IhkeaqteditMm, I afaoold immedialely pot it inmotion to endeaToar to 
HIV the trosfa of oor aUnsL** 

Almost an the erils his Grace had anticipated 
lMqp|Mied; and their not being annihilated arose, 
aot from their own skiU, celerity, or stiat^y, but 
Alt want of sldlfbl co-operation of the enemy. 
Bb Graoe tibaa speaks of it to Colonel Malcolm, 
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and displays his own chivalric bearing when sur- 
rounded with such difficulties : — 

'' I haTe contrived, with the little British army, to keep every- 
thing in check since the month of August last ; and if the Spaniards 
had not contrived, by their own folly, and against my entreaties and 
remonstrances, to lose an army in La Mancha about a fortnight ago, 
I think we might have brought them through the contest. As it is, 
however, I do not despair. I have in hand a most difficult task, from 
which I may not extricate myself ; but I must not shrink from it. I 
command an unanimous army ; I draw well with all the authorities 
in Spain and Portugal, and I believe I have the good wishes of the 
whole world. In such circumstances one may fail, but it would be 
dishonourable to shrink from the task !" 

We are compelled, from the nature of the subject, 
not from want of information, to speak in more 
general terms than our feelings dictate, on the fact^ 
that information of the movements, positions, and 
effective force of the army, and many other par- 
ticulars, were constantly communicated to persons 
of high rank and political consequence in England, 
through channels from which not a word should 
have flowed, even with the last gasp ; and which 
information was confidentially repeated, under the 
influence of a leaky kind of vanity, to frivolous 
politicians and chattering coteries, until it reached 
the penny-a-line men, and was circulated in the 
newspapers for the information of the enemy. His 
Grace addressed Lord Liverpool on the subject, and 
subsequentiy complained in still more indignant 
terms at such an approach to treason :— 
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"Badajoe, Not. 21, 1809. 
" My Lord, — I beg to call your Lordship's attention to the fre- 
quent paragraphs in the English newspapers, describing the position, 
the numbers, the objects, and the means of attaining them, possessed 
by the armies in Spain and Portugal. In some instances the English 
newspapers have accurately stated, not only the regiments occupying a 
position, but the number of men fit for duty of which each regiment 
was composed ; and this intelligence must have reached the enemy 
at the same time that it did me, at a moment at which it was m<)Bt im- 
portant that he should not receive it. The newspapers have recently 
published an account of the defensive positions occupied by the 
different English and Portuguese corps, which certainly conveyed 
to the enemy the first knowledge he had of them; and I enclose 
a paragraph recently published, describing the line of operation I 
should follow in case of the occurrence of a certain event, the 
preparations I had made for that operation, and where I had formed 
my magazines. It is not necessary to inquire in what manner the 
newspapers acquire this species of information; but if the editors 
really feel an anxiety for the success of the military operations in the 
Peninsula, they will refrain from giving the information to the public, 
as they must know that their papers are read by the enemy, and 
that the information which they are desirous of conveying to their 
English readers is mischievous to the public, exactly in proportion as it 
18 well-founded and correct. Your Lordship will "he the best judge 
whether aby other measures ought to be adopted to prevent the 
publication of this description of intelligence. I can only assure 
you, that it will increase materially the difficulty of all operations 
in this country." 

The various accounts transmitted from these 
scribblers to their gossips at home, were of a motley 
character, but some of them inflicting pain on the 
Duke, and injury to the cause. 

At page 347 of this fifth volume, we find a paper 
called ^^ Memorandum of Operlitions in 1809,^^ as at 
vol. viii., p. 494, we see two others for the years 
1810 and 1811, which comprise in themselves his 
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Grace's own history of the defence of PortugaL 
They appear to have been written for some par- 
ticular purpose^ and being dated at the end of each 
year, it is probable it was for the purpose of afford- 
ing the Secretary of State the most accurate informa- 
tion of the past proceedings before the meeting of 
Parliament, giving references to official documents 
and authorities for which these memorandums were 
formed, in order to enable the minister to make his 
exposition to the country of the actual state of the 
war. 

His Grace considered Cadiz as a very important 
post, and thus expresses himself in a letter on the 
subject to Major-General Whittingham, vol. v., 
p. 387 : — 

" Having lately visited this famous fortress, I took an opportunity of 
looking at it, although not so much as I could have wished, or 
as J should have done, if I had not known that some of the in* 
habitants might have/?// a jeaUmsy of my curiosity J** 

The political and moral effect of holding Cadiz 
was perhaps of even greater consequence than its 
possession in a military point of view. It occupied 
a considerable number of the enemy^s troops, and 
afforded a harbour for our fleet, and kept up the 
spirits of the people. 

A very elaborate letter to the Earl of Liverpool, 
dated Viseu, 1st March, 1810, vol; v., p. 538, gives 
a clear view of the state and future prospects of 
Spain, the importance of fortifying Isla de Leon — 
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otherwise Cadiz would be unable to resist the 
enemy; the necessity of continuing operations in 
Portugal; and on other important matters. This 
letter is so perfect that we call the attention of 
the reader to it^ as most worthy of his perusal. 
Subsequently his Grace informs General Graham 
(now Lord Lyndoch), vol. vi., p. 345, that minute 
accounts of the works at Isla for the defence of 
Cadiz, the calibre and bearing of the guns, their 
number and distance from each other, had been 
published in an English newspaper, and that it is 
evidently the report of some officer to his friends. 
Such proceedings are condemned by his Grace, and 
a general order issued to attempt their suppression. 

To have been impeded and trammeled by the 
self-sufficient obstinacy and ignorance of the Govern- 
ments and generals of the Portuguese and Spanish 
nations, appears enough to have been thrown on the 
shoulders of one man ; but what will the present 
generation think who read, that, so virulent were the 
party feelings in England, so rabid for a victim to 
slake their anger, that this great man writes : 

'* I act with a sword hanging over me, which will fall upon me, 
whatever may be the result of affairs here ; but they may do what 
they please, I shall not give up the game here as long as it can be 
pUyed."— Vol. v., p. 483. 

Every sportsman has heard the curs and mongrels 
of a district yelp, snarl, and give tongue, when the 
houfids in full cry are straining every nerve to run 
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down their quarry. So it happened in England; 
while the cry of party, reckless of everything but 
their own emolument, was in full cry after their 
devoted and victorious general,* the aldermen and 

• When we look back on the virulence of political party spirit, 
and find it recorded that high and honourable men lost sight of 
truth, facts, justice, discrimination, and generosity, when the merit 
and rewards of this great man were being discussed, the words of 
Swift flash across the mind — ^^ Party is the madness of many.'* To 
attribute to temporary aberration the public declarations of such 
men, is charity. Lord Grenville termed our victories " gilded 
disasters." £!arls Grey and Grosvenor denounced Talavera as ^' no 
victory at all,'* and that this great and victorious captain evinced *^ a 
want of capacity and military skill ;** the Earl of Suffolk, that the 
vote of thanks was ^^ unearned and unmerited.*' Mr. Whitbread 
naively inquired ^^ why he was sent to Spain ? what were his 
services ?" that he had scarcely '' escaped the censure of that House 
for his conduct in India ; that Talavera was rather a repulse than a 
victory, and the Spanish cause was more hopeless than ever." Not- 
withstanding this rabid absurdity, Mr. Whitbread had the numliness 
to write to the Duke afterwards, and frankly admitted his error and 
the injustice he had done him. He is the only one of all the 
number who is recorded to have recanted, and the only one to whom 
the Duke answered in a gentlemanly spirit of acknowledgment and 
orgiveness. General Tarleton proclaimed to the world and to 
posterity his military knowledge and literary acumen, by declaring 
that ^' Lord Wellington's dispatches were vainglorwuSy partial, and 
incorrect.** Mr. Ponsonby called on the House to choose between 
punishment and pardon, and that he should vote for punishment. 
Mr. Ward pronounced that the **Wellesley conquests were not 
victories, but defeats." After the victory of Salamanca, Sir Francis 
Burdett made known to the House and the country, that he would 
not suffer such delusions to be palmed on the country as that 
Salamanca was equal in importance to Blenheim, and that Lord 
Wellington's victories had none of the characteristics of Marl- 
borough's.*' Others are so weak and vapid, that it is a worthless 
task to transcribe them. 

Among those who held opinions diametrically opposed to these 
factious, weak, crude, and unjust declamations, is the present Prime 
Minister, the Elarl of Aberdeen. At the early age of twenty-seven. 
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Common Council of the City of London presented a 
petition to the King to have his conduct inquired 
into, — ^having, with that profound knowledge of 

on the 12th of February, 1811, on moving the address on the speech 
of the Regent, with dignity, calmness, and noble independence of 
spirit, he deprecated the aspersions thrown on Wellington, and the 
gloomy apprehensions predicted of the future : he maintained the 
'^ sound policy ** of continuing the war on the Peninsula, and sup- 
porting our efforts in an efficient manner. After detailing the 
favourable results of the campaign, and, with manly feelings, de- 
claring his sanguine expectations of future success, he emphatically 
said, '^ If their lordships recollected the various gloomy predictions 
of ill-success which had been delivered in the course of the last 
session, it must be admitted that the results of the operations in 
Portugal had surpassed even the general hopes. What we had still 
to do depended on future occurrences. They might expect on this 
subject a repetition of all those melancholy prognostics and fore- 
bodings which they had already heard ; but he was ready to say, 
that, instead of giving in to such prognostics, he should much rather 
adhere to the hopes derived from the accounts of our brave com- 
mander, Lord Wellington, himself, and the expectations and high 
spirits of the whole army.'* The good sense, the English and gen- 
tlemanly feeling, manifested at a time when faction and ignorance 
were in full cry, are too obvious to require any comment beyond the 
belief that years and experience have only matured and added to 
these qualifications which have now a fitting arena on which to act 
for the welfare of our country. The Ministers feebly supported him, 
as if cowed by the insane rhapsodies of their opponents. 

This lamentable record of human weakness will, it is hoped, be 
a warning. One of the rarest of human qualifications is justness of 
judgment, in which the Duke of Wellington is pre-eminent ; and that 
force of mind is softened, christianised, and endeared, by his being 
ever ready to consider that ^^ there are blameless errors to which all 
are liable,*^ and ^' to put all straight again,** He ^ taught by precept 
and example. He has been a living instance of the truth of the great 
divine moral law, that the effects of right conduct are always produc- 
tive of good ; and thus becomes an example to mankind. 

If some mitigation of condemnation may be allowed for the 
violence of faction, the heat of debate, the recklessness of party 
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policy and military strategy for which they have so 
long been celebrated, come to the conclusion, after 
protracted debates, deep research, and mature deli- 
beration, that his Grace was an inefficient, blunder- 
ing general, who had no pretensions to the character 
of a statesman, and who ought to be recalled, if not 
cashiered ! Now we hardly know whether to laugh 
or lament at such an act of folly and presumption. 

His Grace thus refers to that remarkable proceed- 
ing, in a letter to the Earl of Liverpool : — 

** I see that the Common Council of the City of London have 
desired that my conduct should be inquired into ; and I think it 



spirit, what excuse can be offered for the vapid and imbecile 
malignity of a literary man, supported by the editor of a Quarterly 
Review ; in which some of the profoundest principles in civil and 
moral policy are laid down and supported with logical acumen 
and eloquence ? It may be expected that so grievous an error 
and insult will never be repeated on any subject in so world- 
wide a publication as the '' Edinburgh Review/' Let the reader 
judge for himself : — " We stated on a former occasion our opinion 
that the greatest concerns of the country must continue to be 
neglected ; its whole resources, its wealth, its blood, its valour, to be 
squandered in the purchase of defeat and disgrace; its choicest 
blessings, whether of solid comfort or of pride, or of honour wasted, 
only to bring its very existence into jeopardy, until the people be 
roused from the apathy in which they have been sunk — not without 
the help of their rulers, and shall have become accustomed to watch 
constantly and jealously over the conduct of their most important 
affairs, whether in the hands of war-ministers and foreign secretaries 
at home, or of ambassadors and commanders abroad.** — E<im, Rev,y 
Oct. 1809. 

It is but fair that it should be called to the mind of the reader, 
that the imposing '^ we ** is only some individual, and the editor ; 
that no conclave sits to ponder on the matter, and, after mature 
deliberation, give the imprimatur. 
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probable that the answer which the King will give to this address 
will be consistent with the approbation which he has expressed of the 
acts which the gentlemen wish to make the subject of inquiry ; and 
that they will not be well pleased. I cannot expect mercy at their 
hands, whether I succeed or fail ; and if I should fail, they will 
not inquire whether the failure is owing to my own incapacity, to the 
blameless errors to which we are all liable^ to the faults or mistakes 
of others, to the deficiency of our means, to the serious difficulties of 
our situation, or to the great power and abilities of our enemy. In 
any of these cases I shall become their victim ; but I am not 
to be alarmed by this additional risk, and whatever may be the 
consequences, I shall continue to do my best in this country.** — 
Vol. v., p. 404.* 

* The petition presented by the Common Council of London is 
not marked by greater prejudice, ignorance, and imbecility than the 
speeches of the leading members of the Whig faction of the day, and 
to which we have referred, as well as to the vapid twaddle of the 
leading periodical of that party. 

The following is some account of this proof of the sagacity and 
military knowledge of the then existing Common Council : — On 
February 10th, 1810, the Council met, and by a vote of sixty- 
five to fifty-eight, agreed to present a petition against the vote 
of the House of Commons to settle j^2000 a year for three lives 
on his Grace. The petition is too long and too foolish to quote 
at length ; the substance is as follows : — They object to the 
grant on the ground of economy — that his services had not de» 
served it — that '^his gallant efforts in Portugal had led only to 
the disgraceful and scandalous convention of Cintray signed by his 
own hand** — that the battle of Talavera was a defeat and an aban- 
donment of the sick and wounded — that they have seen no inquiry 
into these campaigns — that he and his family had held lucrative 
appointments in the E^t Indies. Their wounded vanity then shows 
itself in the following magniloquence, in perfect keeping with the 
tone of what preceded : — '* That it appears a high aggravation of 
the miioonduct of his Majesty's incapable and unprincipled advisers** 
— that " they advised his Majesty to refuse to receive from the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs, either at a levee or personal audience, a petition 
from the Livery, praying an inquiry into the conduct of the com- 
manders of the late campaign.** Any comment on the wisdom, 
ngadty, and classic taste of the then Common Council is quite un- 
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There has been very nearly a parallel to it during 
the present reign. On its being announced that 
Marshal Soult was to represent the Majesty of 
France at the coronation of our Queen^ his Grace 

wrote to Mr, , soliciting that an article on 

Marshal Soult and the battle of Toulouse, might be 
postponed until after the Marshal had left England. 
It is scarcely credible, but no less true, that a con- 
clave sat, who refused his Grace^s request, and broke 
through the laws of hospitality and propriety ; thus 
offering an insult to his Grace and to the English 
nation. The Duke of Wellington knew too well his 
duty to himself, not to do his utmost to stop such 
flagrant misconduct, and felt too correctly the senti- 
ments of a gentleman not to deprecate so marked a 
perversion of them. That Marshal Soult has allowed 
the claim of the victory of Toulouse to be raised for 
him is too true ; it is equally true, that in the heat 
of war, and while smarting from defeat and the sight 
of our victorious legions on the soil of France, he 
penned a proclamation, giving every degrading and 
insulting epithet to the English name. Time and 
peace have drawn a veil over the impotent threats 
and insults of a general defeated on his own soil, 
and they were forgiven by him who had the greatest 

necessary. The attention of the reader is, however, solicited to the 
humble, gentlemanly, and proverbial sentence of the Duke of Wei* 
lington — '^TuBRB arb blambless errors to which wb are all 
LIABLE.'* The whole tenour of his career shows his noble considera- 
tion for the '' blameless errors** of others. 
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reason for resentment. That the request ought to 
have been instantly acquiesced in^ there can be no 
second opinion among those who think rightly ; in- 
deed the English people^ by their conduct^ pro^ 
nounced the severest censure on the execrable taste 
of the conclave who refused the request of the Duke 
of Wellington^ and violated the sentiments whi6h 
should ever influence the conduct of gentlemen. 

The army had now moved on to the north of 
Portugal; its advanced division being stationed in 
the assailable entrance from Castile. His Grace was 
again employed in all the preparations for a defensive 
war, and in all the detaUs of finance and provisions, 
and in making a personal reconnaissance of the forti- 
fied position of the '^ Lines of Lisbon,^^ which was 
to proclaim him for the third time the Liberator of 
Portugal from French dominion. 

The first ^^ Memorandum on the operations in the 
Peninsula/^ to which we have alluded, occupies 
vol. vii., p. 291) eighteen pages, and is dated 23rd 
February, 1811 : it ends with the breaking up of the 
British army from its position on the frontiers of 
Estremadura and Alemtejo, and its march to a posi- 
tion in Upper Beira, between the Mondego and the 
Tagus,in December 1809. The second memorandum 
begins by giving the reasons for this movement, 
which is followed by the detail of the events to the 
close of the year 18 10, occupying twenty-two pages. It 
is impossible to abridge these concise papers with any 
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degree of justice to their importance, and we again 
allude to them only to express our astonishment 
that^ with his Grace^s daily occupations and with his 
anticipations of future operations in the critical 
position in which he then stood^ he should have 
found time to have written those retrospects of the 
past> and recorded them with such minuteness, as if 
it had been his only occupation. The publication of 
these papers at the time would have silenced all 
those querulous and imworthy attacks of the ignorant 
and uninformed, both in, as well as out of Parliament. 
In the letters and dispatches previous to the third 
French invasion of Portugal, we find ample matter 
to which to draw the attention of our readers; 
indeed the period is so replete with affairs of the 
highest interest, that we have in vain attempted to 
condense it, while its length and, unless consecu- 
tively studied, its complexity, admit of no abridge- 
ment. As it was clear that neither the skill of the 
generals nor the steadiness of the Spanish troops 
coidd be depended on, every precautionary measure 
was considered, to facilitate not only the re-embarka- 
tion of the British troops, but also of the Portuguese 
army, the valuable property of the people, and 
many of those families who might be exposed to the 
violence of the French. The details of all these 
probable occurrences are discussed with precision 
and clearness. The following passage, in high and 
considerate feeling, cannot be too highly estimated. 
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The tonnage which could be depended upon^ was 
only sufficient to cany for a short voyage the Eng- 
lish and Portuguese troops ; not a ship was left 
for the Spaniards ; on which hisf Grace observes : 

'' This being the case in regard to the tonnage, I cannot, as an 
honest man, encourage the Spanish armies to retire upon Portugal, 
however it may etrengthen ourselves at the critical moment. If the 
Spanish, and even the Portuguese troops, were like others, and I 
could reckon with entire confidence upon their exertions in the hour 
of trial, I should urge the Marques de la Romana to co-operate with 
us in the defence of our position, from being certain that we can lose 
it only from the deficiency of numbers of good troops to defend it. 
But if he should retire with us towards the Tagus, and if, as is 
probable, his troops should behave ill, and if consequently we should 
be obliged to embark, I should have treated hun ungenerously and 
ill to leave him behind. I therefore propose to leave him upon the 
rear of the enemy, as I shall the greatest part of the Portuguese 
militia, and all those troops of the line which will be in garrisons, in 
forts, &c &c." 

Although it was his Grace's opinion^ that with 
sufficient troops Portugal was to be saved, the party 
cry in England was very loud; and being quite aware 
of it, he made every preparation to obey his orders, 
and thus refers to them: ^'My instructions so far 
concur with the general sentiment, as to forbid any 
risk, or any unnecessary loss : and you will attend to 
that in any movement which you make.'^ To 
General Hill, April 2, 1810, vol. vi., p. 5. 

Having given every direction deemed necessary, 
and strengthened every position which would faci- 
litate and render less dangerous the re-embarkation, 
if circumstances made it unavoidable, his Grace 
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awaited the result of the enemies' strategic move- 
ments. Such is the ceaseless activity of his mind^ 
that it seems never to require rest, but almost to 
fulfil "vires acquirit eundo." To Mr. Stuart his 
Grace writes, vol. vi., p. 46, a letter on Military Law, 
which would have added credit to a Vatel or a 
Puffendorf. To the Hon. H. Wellesley is a masterly 
letter on the South American territories held by 
Portugal, and on the right of succession of the 
Princess of Brazil, and finishes his letter with the 
statement that the French had made a general 
movement towards Ciudad Rodrigo. As an in- 
terlude, his Grace enters into a long discussion with 
General Craufurd, on that officer's proposal to change 
the working arrangements of the commissariat de- 
partments ; his discussion is followed up with con- 
siderable vigour, and, as might have been expected. 
General Craufurd had not one tenable point, which 
appears to have nettled the General, and led to his 
Grace saying : — 

*' I therefore made my remarks with perfect freedom on the dif- 
ferent regulations as they came before me, without taking much 
trouble to choose the terms in which I was to make them ; but 
there was no feeling of disapprobation during the discussion, and 
none has been felt since.** 

Before entering on the next campaign, we bring 
before our readers a repetition of a complaint made 
by his Grace ; it is contained in a letter to the Earl 
of Liverpool from Gouvea, 7th September, 1810: — 

**" While writing on this subject, I cannot avoid drawing your 
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Lordship^fl attention to the mode of promoting, not only commiflsariea, 
but the officers of the army, and those attached to all the depart- 
ments. With the largest concern to manage that has lately been 
entrusted to any officer of the British army, and with the heaviest 
responsibility that ever was placed upon any, I have not the power 
of promoting a man of any rank or of any description ; and the trial 
will certainly have been made in my case, whether with success or 
not still remains to be ascertained, with how small a proportion of 
the power of reward an officer can carry on the service.** 

It has been our wish to convey from the work 
before us a clear idea of the various and unceasing 
occupations of an efficient officer in command of an 
army, instead of the indefinite ideas generally enter- 
tained on such subjects : unless some very striking 
and peculiar incidents demand it, we shall consider 
that portion of our labour completed, and follow the 
great outline of the war. 

It will be also necessary to omit any references to 
the discussions which took place on the presumption 
and ignorance of men who publicly criticised his 
operations — some of them closely connected with 
his Grace by the ties of military duty. 

The French army, called " the army of Portugal,'^ 
commanded by Marshal Massena, who is considered 
by his Grace the most efficient of the commanders 
who were opposed to him, now reinforced, marched 
down on Lisbon, captimng Ciudad Rodrigo and 
taking possession of Almeida, The Portuguese in- 
habitants destroyed what they could, rendering the 
progress of the enemy more difficult. A letter ad- 
dressed by his Grace to Massena, in which that sub- 
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ject is touched on, must have cut that reckless 
warrior to the quick by its dry and caustic logic^ and 
made him clearly comprehend the light in which he 
and his army were justly held. Though the poor 
inhabitants destroyed their property, the Govern- 
ment (under the influence of Principal Souza, with 
whom his Grace refused any longer to co-operate, 
and in a letter to Mr. Stuart declared, ^^ either he 
must quit the country or I shalP^) — 

*^ Would not adopt in . time any one measure to remore what 
might be useful or necessary to the enemy; they neglected their 
peculiar business, to occupy what did not concern them ; and there 
is not an arrangement of any description which depended upon them, 
or their officers, which has not failed. At this moment the enemy 
are living upon grain found close to the lines ; and they grind it into 
flour with the mills in our sight, which the Grovemment were 
repeatedly pressed to order the people to render useless, only by 
taking away the sails. Then, boats are left at Santarem, in order to 
give the enemy an opportunity of acting upon our flank, and thus 
dislodging us !'* 

There were also " croakers/^ particularly at head- 
quarters, disgraceful to us as a nation, and doing mis- 
chief to the cause. His Grace, however, knew the 
impregnable character of his lines at Torres Vedras, 
and informed the Government of the safety of 
Lisbon, unless some extraordinary and unforeseen 
event transpired. 

Massena came on to carry into effect the orders of 
Napoleon, and his legions were full of enthusiasm 
and hope. The description of the ground, or rather 
district of Busaco, given to the Earl of Liverpool, is 

\ 1 
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graphic and clear; the various letters, orders, and 
strategic movements, are highly interesting ; and the 
variety of points settled, ordered, and alluded to, 
keep the reader's mind in high excitement until the 
battle of Busaco, which may be said to have been a 
two days' fight, in which the enemy lost many more 
men than the allies. We are not informed of the 
necessity or the reason for the battle, or that it led 
to any marked results, as the lines of Torres Vedras 
were evidently the position which his Grace intended 
to resume, — where he was unassailable, and appa- 
rently from whence he would have obtained all the 
results of the retreat of Massena, without a previous 
battle. We do not presume to say that the battle 
was not fought for the profoundest reasons ; but they 
are not apparent to the general reader, and may, we 
think, be made clearer in a future edition. Marshal 
Massena knew nothing of the Unes of Torres Vedras, 
and when he made a grand reconnaissance of them, 
and saw that they were impregnable, he must have 
felt particularly delighted and proud of the sagacity 
of all the generals and celebrated French engineers 
who had preceded him in Portugal. We cannot help 
picturing to ourselves this celebrated Marshal, with 
his staff capering at his heels, and his army making 
a reconnaissance of the lines, and uttering expressions 
of wonder, merely to smother the spontaneous admi- 
ration which must otherwise have burst out: while 
our army must have been laughing at what, to Mas- 
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sena, must have been a mauvaise plaisanterie. Had 
the Marshal known of those lines^ unless out of 
vanity or shame, he probably would not have fought 
the battle of fiusaco, or, when beaten there, would 
have skilfully retreated. For what reason he remained 
opposite to Torres Vedras, to be stared and laughed 
at, no one has yet been able to conceive. There he 
and his legions remained until they had not a loaf or 
a rat to eat, and then in the beginning of the winter 
took to their heels. If this is a specimen of the 
vaunted military genius of the French people, we 
hope, if there ever should be another war, that it 
will be similarly shown. So calmly secure was the 
Duke of Wellington, that while Massena and his 
army were watching, like hungry wolves, the British 
lines, a grand ball was given at the Palace of Mafra, 
to which the officers of the army and the ^lite of the 
Portuguese at Lisbon were invited, to assist in invest- 
ing Marshal Beresford with the Order of the Bath, 
with which his meritorious services had been rewarded 
by the King. 

The invaders under Massena proved themselves 
to be, what armies too frequently are, merciless ban- 
ditti.* They retreated from the country — 

" As they entered it, in one solid mass, covering their rear on every 
march by the operations of one or two corps d*arm^e in the strong 
positions which the country affords, which corps d*armee are closely 

* ** The new French system of war is the greatest evil that ever 
t fell CD the civilized world,** is the opinioii of the Duke of Wellington. 
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supported by the main body. Before they quitted their pontion, 
they destroyed a part of their cannon and ammunition, and they 
have since blown up whatever the horses were unable to draw away. 
They have no provisions, excepting what they plunder on the spot, 
or, having plundered, what the soldiers carry on their backs, and 
live cattle. 

<< I am concerned to be obliged to add to this account, that their 
conduct throughout this retreat has been marked by a barbarity 
seldom equalled, and never surpassed. Even the towns of Torres 
Novas, Thonu&r, and Femes, in which the head-quarters of some of 
the corps had been for four months, and in which the inhabitants 
bad been invited, by promises of good treatment, to remain, were 
plundered, and many of their houses destroyed on the night the 
enemy withdrew from their position, and they have since burnt 
every town and village through which they have passed. The 
convent of Alcoba^a was burnt, by orders from the French head- 
quarters. The bishop's palace, and the whole town of Leyria, in 
which General Drouet had had his head-quarters, shared the same 
fate ; and there is not an inhabitant of the country, of any class or 
description, who has had any dealing or communication with the 
French army, who has not had reason to repent of it, and to com- 
plain of them. This is the mode in which the promises have beei 
performed, and tiie assurances have been fulfilled, which were helc 
out in the proclamations of the French conunander-in-chief, in which 
he told the inhabitants of Portugal, that he was not come to make 
war upon them, but with a powerful army of 110,000 men to drive 
the Elnglish into the sea. It is to be hoped that the example of 
what has occurred in this country will teach the people of this, and of 
other nations, what value they ought to place on such promises and 
assurances ; and that there is no security for life, or for anything 
which makes life valuable, excepting in decided resistance to the 
enemy."— Vol. vii, p. 368, 

However painful it may be, our duty compels us to 
show that, heinous as was the conduct of the French 
troops, the same tendency to brutality and plunder 
was evinced in the allied army. Poets and novelists 
may depict the ^^ pomp and circumstance of gloriow 
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war;^' our province is in a higher grade; to show it 
as it really is^ to make known its horrors, and not to 
shrink from its most horrible details, that by holding 
up the mirror, we may add our mite towards disgusting 
mankind with the game which has gone far towards 
turning a beautiful world into a pilgrimage dabbled 
with blood. It is sickening to feel assm*ed that in 
all ages and countries, men, when collected together 
in bodies for the purposes of war, while they have 
shown heroism and devotion, have also shown their 
aptitude for every vice and crimq. His Grace thus 
describes his own army to Colonel Torrens : — 

'^ I recollect that the Commissary-General mentioned to me, 
about the period of his letter to the Conmiander-in-Chief, the 
inconveniences experienced from the deficiencies of the stores when 
they reached the army from the depots, occasioned, partly by the 
desertion of the bullock-drivers, and partly by robberies committed 
by the same description of persons, and by the mule-drivers. Upon 
that occasion I pointed out to Mr. Kennedy the inconvenience 
which would result to the service from giving escorts to every convoy 
of grain or bread, from the irregularity of the British soldiers when 
detached from their corps; and the probability that the employ- 
ment of these escorts would occasion greater inconveniences and 
deficiences than were at that moment experienced. 

'^ The Spanish muleteers, who perform the greatest part of the 
transport service of the army, would not submit to the brutal 
violence of a drunken soldier, and these people would desert with 
their mules if escorted by troops ; and I believe that the delays 
which the drunkenness and irregularity of the troops would have 
occasioned by the arrival of the stores, and the loss by their own 
thieving, would have been found still greater than those suffered by 
the dishonesty of the muleteers. 

^^ Another practice, very common among the troops, would have 
been found equally prejudicial to the service, in the case of the use 
of carts. A detachment has scarcely ever gone as an escort with 
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carts, even carrying treasure or sick, that the soldiers baye not 
taken bribes from the driyers to be allowed to quit the convoy with 
their carts and bullocks. 

''This practice leads to fresh irregularities of the same description. 
They must then be employed to press carts in the country, to supply 
the deficiency of transport occasioned by their own villany and 
forgetfulness of their duty. This is always an act of violence ; and 
the inhabitants frequently bribe the soldiers not to press their 
carriages. 

*' All these circumstances induced me to believe that it was better 
to submit to the inconvenience of the loss of some of the stores, than 
to suffer that inconvenience, with the additional evils which I have 
above described. I did, however, make arrangements to have the 
convoys attended by detachments of the ordinanza, and I believe 
there was afterwards no positive loss of stores, although the petty 
robberies of mule and cart drivers still continued. No soldier can 
withstand the temptation of wine. This is constantly before their 
eyes in this country, and they are constantly intoxicated when absent 
from their regiments, and there is no crime which they do not 
commit to obtain money to purchase it; or if they cannot get money, 
to obtain it by force." — Vol. vi., p. 673.* 

The fortresses of Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo to 
the norths and Badajos (which had been shamefully 
surrendered to the French) to the mouth of the 

* We are unable to quote a tenth part of the passages marked for 

insertion, and must, therefore, content ourselves with calling 

attention to the letters and passages here specified. 

To The Prince Regent of Portugal, Nov. 30, 1810. vol. vii., p. 15 

The Hon. H. WeUesley, Dec. 2 „ „ 26 

The Earl of Liverpool, Dec. 21 „ „ 56 

Mr. Stuart, Dec. 27 „ „ 79 

The Earl of Liverpool, Dec. 29 „ „ 84 

Dr. Frank, January 7, 1811. „ 116* 

Colonel Gordon June 12 „ vol. viiL, 16 

The Hon. H. Wellesley, August 2 „ „ 166 

The Earl of Liverpool, October 1 „ „ 314 

General Hill, October 13 „ „ 338 

Hr. Stuart, Dec. 10 „ „ 446 

Lord William Bentinck, Dec, 24 „ „ 482 
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Tagus^ remained in the hands of the enemy after the 
retreat of Marshal Massena's army from Portugal. 
The battles of Fuentes de Ofioro and Albuera, how- 
ever honourable to our arms, were but barren 
victories, the garrison of Almeida having escaped, 
and the siege of Badajos having been raised. 
Although no positive results appear to have ensued, 
the effect on the army was useful, as the confidence 
of the men was increased, and their chief taught the 
exact odds with which he would have to contend in 
the future operations that he had in contemplation. 
These he carried into effect the following year. He 
laid siege successively to Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajos, and carried them both by assault. He then 
advanced into Castile. By a series of manoeuvres 
he held in check the French army under Marshal 
Marmont, the successor of Marshal Massena; and 
when the favourable opportunity presented itself, 
he fell upon it and routed it at Salamanca.* The 

* The strategy of this celebrated battie raised the reputation of 
Wellington so high, as to induce Napoleon to falsify the accounts 
and claim the victory ; the confidence of our own soldiers in their 
general was complete ; the apprehension of the enemy, both in the 
talents of the Duke and the valour of the troops, was owned. 
Marmont, and Clause!, who assumed the command on the former 
being carried off severely wounded, was also disabled. Three 
generals were killed; two, in addition to the conunanders, were 
wounded. One general, six field-officers, 128 officers, and 6,000 
men, made prisoners. Our loss was great : General Marchant killed, 
Beresford, Leith, Cole, Cotton, Spry, wounded; 694 rank and file 
killed, and 4,300 wounded. In his Grace*8 letter to Lord fiathurst, 
July 24, 1812, are these laudatory words : ^^ There was no mistake, 
everything went on as it ought ; and there never was an army so 
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results were^ the raising the siege of Cadiz^ the relief 
of Andalusia^ the occupation of Madrid,* and the 
siege of Burgos.f This last operation was thought 

beftten in so short a time. If we had had another honr of daylight, 
not a man would have passed the Tonnes.** We are indebted to 
Lord Ellesmere for these confirmatory words of the Duke — " Wig 
beat 40,000 good troops infortj/ minutet.** 

A very astute letter written to Sir John Malcolm, on the affairs 
of Persia, is dated the day of the battle of Salamanca. On Sir John 
mentioning it to the Duke, he replied, '* I know it quite well; there 
was nothing to do for two hours before the battle, and so I occupied 
the time in writing to you.** No act could convey a more forcible 
idea of the completeness of all the military arrangements, his calm- 
ness, and self-possession. 

* A French work entitled, '^ Joumaux des Sieges faits et soutenus 
par les Fran9ais dans la P^ninsule de 1807 ^ 1814, redig^s aprcs les 
ordres du Ctouvemment sur les documens existant aux archives de 
la guerre et an d^pdt des fortifications. Par J. Belmas, Chef de 
Bataillon du G^nie. 4 vols., avec atlas et pUnches. — All direct 
Msertions of historical occurrences, when known to be false, ought to 
be contradicted, or in time they are received as true. The following 
is false. The Duke of WelUngton never levied a conlrilnUion in 
Madrid or elsewhere. ^' Lord Wellington fit son entree k Madrid le 
12 AoCit, avec 30,000 hommes. L*ivresse avee laquelle il fut re9u fit 
bient6t place k d*autres sentiments, lorsqu'il frappa oette ville d*une 
forte contrilnttion.**—Y6l i., p. 235. The article in the Quarterly 
Beview, for the last quarter of 1839, was written by a person not 
acquainted with military affairs, and who was equally uninformed on 
the Peninsular campaigns ; or many misrepresentations and errors 
would have been detected. To have allowed so calumnious a state- 
ment to pass unnoticed, was neglectful. 

t The Castle of Burgos, though not a regular fortification, ba£Bed 
the attempts of his Grace to subdue it ; it may be considered as the 
only place which was not captured. It stands detached on the 
mnmiit of a hill ; the guns command all around. The great route to 
Bayonne posses it. Napoleon saw the importance of this great 
military dep6ty and ordered it to be strengthened. The Duke also 
Mi its importance, and invested it with an insufficient force. Five 
VMkf wen nnprafttably passed in the siege, and an attempt to storm 
H ftilid* HMiiDg that the Ffeneb armies ffom the north and the 
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to have been undertaken with inadequate means; 
but his Grace, in his letter to the Earl of Liverpool 
on November I3th, 1813, states his reasons. How 
far the co-operation of the British forces under 
Lord W. Bentinck, on the eastern coast of Spain, 
might have assisted in the result of the campaign, 
must remain a matter of conjecture. The French 
armies were all assembled under Marshal Soult, 
which rendered it necessary for the British army to 
retreat to the frontiers of Portugal. The letters in 
the annexed note relate to that period.* 

The tenth volume begins with his Grace's visit to 
Seville and Cadiz, Andalusia having been freed from 
the enemy by the preceding campaign. On his return 
to the army, he writes the letters referred to.f 

His armv had been reinforced, and for the first 
time it was properly equipped in all its branches, 
and in May, 1813, he commenced offensive operar- 

centre were dosing upon him, he gave the order to raise the siege 
and retire. This movement became necessary, as King Joseph and 
Soult with 70,000 men were near the Tagus, and Souham with more 
than 40,000 in his rear. The allies could muster scarcely 36,000^ 
and (General Hill, at Madrid, could only get together about 20,000, 
to resist the advance of Soult. Hill was recalled, Madrid evacuated, 
and the position on the Agueda resumed. 
* To Lord William Bentinck, AprU 16th, 1812.- Vol. ix., p. 81. 

Lord Bathurst, July 14th, 1812.— Vol. ix., p. 285. 

Lord Bathurst, July 2l8t, 1812.— Vol. ix., p. 297. 

Lord William Bentmck, July 30th, 1812.— VoL ix. p. 332. 

The Eari of Liverpool, Nov. 23rd, 1812.— Vol. ix., p. 670. 
t To Lord Bathurst, 27th January, 1813.— Vol. x., p. d4. 

La Vega, January 29th, 1813.— Vol. x., p. 61. 

Sir Thomas Gresbam, January Slst^ 1813.— VoL x., p. 67. 
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tions. By a masterly manoeuvre he turned the 
Douro^ and obliged the enemy to retreat from it. 
The armies of Portugal, of the centre^ and of the 
souths commanded by King Joseph^ with Marshal 
Jourdan as his major-general^ retired across the Ebro, 
having abandoned and blown up Burgos. At this 
moment the news of the battle of Bautzen^ and the 
consequent armistice (dated the 4th of June^ to last 
until 8th of July^ and six days more for denunciation 
on its expiration) between Napoleon and the Northern 
Allies^ was received by his^ Grace. It was supposed 
that the armistice would be followed by peace. 

The masterly strategy of his Grace had now placed 
him in a position which his genius pointed out to 
him as one from which the destinies of Europe might 
be decided. Many were the suggestions relative to 
the next movements ; some, high in rank, concluded 
that the line of the Ebro would be the termination 
of the campaign. The mighty master of the war^ 
on which the fate of nations depended, listened to 
the attenuated idea of taking up a line three hundred 
miles in length, and smiling, said, ^^ the ball is at 

MY FEET, AND PlL SEND IT FAR ENOUGH.? The 

astonished army heard it; the columns were instantly 
directed to the upper Ebro, with injunctions that 
** a soldier's head should not be seen.'' Confidence 
inspired every man with obedience : the army, as one 
80ul^ seemed to feel that a mighty deed was to be 
done ; and by those who saw it, the silence on the 
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march; the expression of every countenance, and the 
resolved but eager look, told that those words had 
sunk deep into every heart. With a rapidity never 
exceeded, he fell unexpectedly on the armies of the 
enemy, and utterly destroyed them. The conquest, 
for it exceeded an ordinary victory, was felt like an 
electric shock to the confines of Europe. Napoleon, 
at Dresden, heard it with amazement. The Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia received the intel- 
ligence at a ch^Lteau in Silesia. The armistice in 
Saxony was abruptly terminated. Austria joined 
the allies. Napoleon was attacked at Dresden ; and 
though the allies retreated into Bohemia, they soon 
returned, and pressing on Napoleon, drove him from 
Dresden to Leipsic, and thence to Mentz. Germany 
was liberated. Holland deposed the French autho- 
rities. The battle of Vittoria was closely followed 
up, and the French retreated across the Bidassoa 
into France. The result of that battle was the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon and the peace of Europe. 

As the operations preceding the important battle 
of Vittoria are complex, and comprising much that 
appear to be incidental to what may be termed 
secondary operations, and rather forced deviations 
from the great outline or plan, we have been com- 
pelled merely to refer to them. 

We may, however, observe that his Grace, vol. vii., 
p. 507, says : " I had frequently urged the Spanish 
general officers to remove to Elvas the boats and 
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materials for a bridge which were in store in Badajoss. 
They commenced to remove them during the siege; but 
the unfortunate battle of the 19th of February was 
fought when only five boats had arrived at Elvas/' 
The Spanish Regency^ we find, by his Grace's Memo- 
randum of Operations in 1811, vol. viii., p. 592, with- 
drew Ballesteros from Estremadura the moment, it 
was attacked* To that misdeed must be added, that 
the troops were shamefully sold in 01iven9a; the 
Spanish army annihilated on the 19th of February; 
and Badajoz sold on the day after the governor was 
informed that relief would be sent to him. Well 
may his Grace at last have called the Spaniards a 
perverse and impracticable people, and declared, 
" We had to contend with the consequences of the 
faults of some, the treachery of others, and the folly 
and vanity of all/' Even the celebrated siege of 
Badajoz was not undertaken ^^ as a part of a plan, 
but as a consequence of our preceding operations 
during Massena's retreat" The battle of Albuera 
was fought to try and save the siege of Badajoz.* 

* The Duke of Wellington's justness of appreciation, when 
sineere efforts to perform the duties required were apparent, was 
shown immediately after that dreadful contest, so eloquently and 
correctly described by Sir William Napier. Some remarks had been 
made on his having placed Spanish, instead of English, troops on 
the key of the position, which induced Lord Beresford to offer to 
resign his command ; the Duke replied, '' No, no, I will bring up a 
couple of divisions, and make all straight again.** It is gratifying 
to be able to record this trait in his Grace's character, because it 
permits our saying that his estimation of the zeal and talent of Lord 
Beresford, displayed in organising and disciplining the Portuguese 
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All the bloodshed of those actions is on the heads of 
the traitors who withdrew, and sold the troops and 
the fortress. The battle of Fuentes de Onoro was one 
rather of resistance than of attack, and not as a part 
of a great plan, and proved the stubborn and enduring 
valour of the army, as the enemy, according to a note 
by his Grace to the memorandum above alluded to, 
vol. viii., p. 507, " had about five to one of cavalry, 
and more than two to one of infantry engaged.'^ 
The Duke's summing up of that year's campaign is 
indeed painful, when we reflect on the blood which 

forces, and of his personal courage, was of the highest order. It 
was reported, from the best authority, that at the time when Colonel 
(now Lord) Hardinge (the commander-in-chief), with consummate 
judgment and decision, ordered up the reserve. Lord Beresford had 
received a blow on the head from some turf cut up by a shot, which 
stunned him for several minutes ; but as soon as the effect of the 
blow subsided, his lordship re-assomed his duties with his well- 
known defiberate gallantry. It was the Duke*s opuiion that the 
French commander, Soult, should have renewed the battle on the 
following day. 

Lord Beresford compelled, after the Convention of Cintra, the 
French to restore the objects of virtu they had plundered from the 
Museum at Lisbon. Thousands of volumes taken from the Royal 
Library were replaced. His lordship also compelled them to disgorge 
all the money they had stolen from the public treasury. We have 
been told that while his lordship was enforcing this just restitution^ 
that his delight was irrepressible. 

No description of a battle ever surpassed, in truth and eloquenoey 
that written by General Sir W. Napier, of Albuera, in his history of 
the Peninsular War. The professional man sees its accuracy, and, 
with the civilian, must feel its sublimity, and the perfection of the 
composition. 

Sir William Napier has, however, put ihoughtt into Lord Beree- 
ford*B mind, which his lordship refuses to acknowledge he ever 
entertained. 
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was shed and the treasure expended: ^^ Although 
our success has not been what it might and ought 
to have been, we have at least lost no ground, and, 
with a handful of British troops fit for service, we 
have kept the enemy in check in all quarters since 
the month of March/* We were led to make the 
general remarks we have on this part of the war, from 
the Duke himself having said — " Circumstances vary 
to such a degree in this extraordinary war every day, 
that it is impossible for me to say which plan would 
be best, at the moment I should have it in my power 
to execute either/* 

It is very difficult to reconcile the account above 
given by his Grace of the results of the campaign (un- 
less the campaigns are designated merely by years, and 
not by continuance of operations, as the operations 
of 1811 and 1812 have all the characteristics of 
having been continuous), with these words of the 
Duke*s to the Earl of Liverpool (vol. ix., p. 565) on 
the operations of 1812 : 

" From what I see in the newspapers, I am much afraid that the 
public will be disappointed with the result of the last campaign, not- 
withstanding that it is in fact the most successful campaign in all 
its circumstances, and lias produced for the cause more important 
results than any campaign in which a British army has been engaged 
for the last century. We have taken by siege Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, and Salamanca; and the Retiro surrendered. In the 
meantime the allies have taken Astorga, Guadalaxara and Consuegra, 
benides other places taken by Duran and Sir Home Popham. In 
the months elapsed since January, this army has sent to England 
little short uf 20,000 prisoners, and they have taken and destroyed, 
or have themselves the use of the enemies* arsenals in Ciudad 
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Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Valladolid, Madrid, Astorga, Seville, 
the lines before Cadiz, &c. ; and upon the whole, we have taken and 
destroyed, or we now possess, little short of 3,000 pieces of cannon. 
The siege of Cadiz has been raised, and all the countries south of 
the TaguB cleared of the enemy/' 

The immediate and local consequences of the battle 
of Vittoria were the retreat of the French army from 
Spain, the blockade of Pamplona and St. Sebastian, 
and the British army taking up the line of the Py- 
renees. Marshal Soult was again sent by Napoleon 
to take the command, and force this line and drive 
the British across the Ebro. Under the influence of 
the ruin and disgrace which must follow the descent 
of the Duke and his army into France, the Marshal 
made the most desperate attacks on the allied army, 
which, though harassed by fatigue, short of ammuni- 
tion, and badly supplied with shoes and provisions, 
were animated with great determination. His Grace 
observes, vol. x., p. 591 : " The French army must 
have suffered terribly. Between the 25 th of last 
month (July) and the second of this {eight days), 
they were engaged seriously not less than ten times ; 
on many occasions in attacking very strong positions, 
in others beat from them or pursued. I understand 
that the officers say they have lost 15,000 men. I 
thought so ; but as they say so, I now think more.^* 
Those operations included the terrible battle of So- 
rauren, in which " every regiment of the fourth 
division charged with the bayonet, and the 40th, 7th, 
20th, and 23rd, four different times. Their officers 
set them the example, and Major-General Ro^^s^ \>sA 
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two horses killed under hiiib It was the anniversary 
of the battle of Talavera. The Duke said that he 
never saw such fighting as on the 27th and 28th, or 
such determination as the troops showed/^ The 
enemy was again attacked on the 30th, and driven 
back into France with immense loss. These battles 
took place near and in the valley of Ron9esvalles, 
and from their desperate character, and the wild and 
mountainous nature of the place, read like a tale of 
the most exciting romance. St. Sebastian was taken 
by assault ; Pamplona capitulated.* 

It cannot be supposed that this storm of war could 
have been carried through without errors being com- 
mitted, and which are spoken of, while the names of 
the delinquents are considerately suppressed. It 

* The following references may facilitate an interested reader in 
obtaining the detailed information : — 
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appears that when a fortified place is carried by 
storm, the women, children, and citizens are con- 
sidered the rightful victims of troops reeking with 
blood, and soon inflamed to demoniac madness by 
spirits and plunder ; and that without even the dis- 
crimination between enemies and allies. Sucli deeds 
destroy the halo of glory which is so skilfully drawn 
around all the operations of war. When men are 
civilized there will be no war ; until then, probably 
the same accursed horrors will attend it.* 

There are so me curious, and to us unaccountable com- 
plaints of want of naval co-operation, which reflect but 

* The following are curious accounts of the ferocious spirit 
showing itself among the men : — *' The crime of striking, and even 
firing at the officers in the execution of their duty, was of frequent 
occurrence.*' The Adjutant of the 15th Portuguese was killed by 
some British soldiers, for attempting to restrain their plundering, and 
some of our infantry actually fired on an officer and party of the 14th 
Dragoons, for trying to get them out of a wine-house when the 
troops were retreating from Ron9e8val]es ; they beat off the 
dragoons, and were afterwards captured by the enemy. The 
discipline necessary to restrain such men must indeed be severe. 
After the pursuit of the French army through the passes of Ron9es- 
valleB and Maya, his Grace thus writes to Lord Bathurst : '' I do not 
know what measures to take about our vagabond soldiers. By the 
state of yesterday, we had 12,500 men less under arms than we had 
the day before the battle. They are not in the hospitals, nor are 
they killed, nor have they fallen into the hands of the enemy as 
prisoners ; I have sent officers with parties of the cavalry staff-corps 
in all directions after them, but I have not yet heard of any of them. 
I believe they are concealed in the villages in the mountains.** 
These are the men designated by the public orators of the 
University of Oxford as "men inspired with saint-like valour ;•' 
there was little doubt in the mind of that innocent piece of tr<<ncher- 
capped eloquence, that if their jackets had been stripped off, angelic 
wings would have been discovered as neatly folded up as a soldier's 
greatcoat. The tools of war are made of very dvff«t«CkX. %\.w^« 
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little credit upon those entrusted with the Admiralty 
at the time. Had these complaints been made by 
any other person than the Duke of Wellington, we 
might have supposed that there was some error in 
the statement; but when we find them so often 
repeated^ it certainly much surprises us, that the 
greatest naval power in the world should have 
been able only to assist its army with one frigate 
and two sloops of war. For a shprt time Captain 
(now Sir Robert) Otway was with the "Ajax/^ 
74y at St. Sebastian, and afforded^ with his 
well-known energy and skill, all the assistance his 
means enabled him. It is unnecessary to enter fur- 
ther into this subject ; it ought to be reflected upon 
with shame and regret by those who directed the 
naval powers at that period. 

The combined armies looked down from the Py- 
renees for five months on the fertile fields of France ; 
but the Duke waited calmly to see the result of his 
great victory of Vittoria, and the last great success at 
Sorauren. The effects, which we have stated, being 
fully developed to his Grace, the order was given by 
him, and* on the 7th of October, 1813, Sir Thomas 
Graham (now Lord Lyndoch) crossed the Bidassoa, 
and established ^^ within the French territory the 
troops of the allied British and Portuguese army.^* 
That nation which had carried war into every country 
on the continent of Europe, was now destined to see 
the dreadful scourge descending from the barrier 
mountains of her land, like a dreadful tempest 
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winged with gales of deaths and darkened with the 
fury of retaliation and vengeance. The almost un- 
controllable fierceness of our own troops has been 
depicted. What must have been the force of the 
smouldering vengeance of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese? Their countries had been trampled into a 
slough of blood and ashes ; their princes had been 
kidnapped, or driven into exile; their hearths had 
reeked with the slaughter of their parents, wives, and 
little ones ; the concave of heaven had re-echoed the 
screams of their daughters for mercy; the track of 
their invaders had been marked during the day by 
columns of smoke, and during the night by countless 
fires. Men who had suffered such deadly wrongs 
could hardly be expected to withhold the arm of 
vengeance, now victims were in their power. For 
the first time since war was inflicted on mankind, 
that vengeance was restrained, partially at first, at 
last with rare exceptions. The same great Captain 
who had led them to their triumph, knew full well 
that retaliation could only brutalize the avengers and 
disorganize his army; and therefore adopted every 
measure to curb it, and by so doing has added a 
radiance of mercy to his wreaths of victory, which 
will shine to after ages, when victories and war shall 
be looked on as the shame of humanity, or as punish- 
ments ordained by God. 

In no case does this great man's indignation burst 
out so vehemently as when writing of the cruelty and 
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plunder of his troops. In almost every instance, 
where he can, consistently with the support of disci- 
pline, temper punishment with mercy, he does so, but 
the condemned plunderer was left to the gibbet or 
the lash, which, in the opinion of those best able 
to judge, was mercy ; but his implacable justice on 
that crime has made many wrongfully condemn him 
as a stem and iron man. Even his decision and 
well-directed energy were unable at first to restrain 
the troops from such misconduct, and he writes to 
Sir John Hope : — * 

" I have sad accounts of the plunder of the soldiers yesterday, 
(Oct 7,) and I propose offain to call the attention of the officers to 
the subject. I saw yesterday men coming in from Olague, dnmk 
and loaded with plunder; and it cannot be prevented unless the 
general and other officers exert themselves.'* 

At the same time a general order is issued, which 
tells the damning truth that even officers were, tacitly 
at least, giving it their sanction : — 

*' Ist. The Commander of the forces is under the necessity of 
publishing over again his orders of the 9th of July last, as they have 
been unattended to by the officers and troops which entered France 
yesterday. 

'^ 2nd. According to all the information which the Commander of 
the forces has received, outrages of all descriptions were committed 
by the troops, in presence even of their qfficert, who took no pains 
whatever to prevent them, 

3rd. The Commander of the forces has already determined that 

* '^ I am the last man to wish for war ; I have gained all the 
sword can give, the crown excepted, and it is my duty to serve the 
crown. Tell them that I hate war^ that I shall be the last man to 
recommend the tworrf.*' -The Duke*B Heply to Mr. Oastler. 

*' The horrors of war cannot be exaggerated,*^ are also his Orace*s 
words. 
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some officers, so grossly negligent of their duty, shall be sent to 
England, that their names may be brought under the attention of 
the Prince Regent, and that his Royal Highness may give such 
directions respecting them as he may think proper ; as the Com- 
mander of the forces is determined not to command officers who will 
not obey his orders." — Vol. xi, pp. 168, 169. 

Notwithstanding this order was supported by very 
decided measures, the tendency to pillage was with 
the greatest difficulty kept under, and the Spanish 
General Murillo was written to, with great indigna- 
tion, on the conduct of his troops, and his whole 
army kept under arms to prevent them from spread- 
ing and committing depredations. The Spanish 
general evinced symptoms of insubordination, and 
used language which required the greatest patience 
to endure. 

The enemy was desperate, but evidently determined 
to play out the game to the very last. The next po- 
sition, near St. Jean de Luz and on the left bank of 
the Nivelle, was naturally very strong : ^^ The enemy 
not satisfied with the natural strength of this posi- 
tion, had the whole of it fortified ; and their right in 
particular had been made so strong, that his Grace 
did not deem it expedient to attack it in front.'* 
The object of the attack on those formidable en- 
trenchments was to force the enemy's centre, and to 
establish our army in the rear of their right, which 
was eflFected after a day of hard fighting, and ended 
in the total defeat of the enemy, the capture of 51 
guns, 6 tumbrils of ammunition, and 1400 prisoners. 
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Our loss was not so great as might have been ex- 
pected — 2694 killed, wounded, and missing. 

The English Government now became very anxious 
to bring this great campaign to a close, and Earl 
Bathurst lu'ged the Duke to continue his operations. 
His Grace, in reply, expressed his readiness to put 
into execution the intention corresponding with that 
wish, but, like an astute and careful leader, thus 
urges his claims for his army : — 

" I beg to remind your lordship, however, that the army is very 
ill supplied with money. The troops are more than six months in 
arrear of pay ; and the money in the hands of the captains of troops 
and companies is nearly expended, and the daily payments to the 
soldiers must soon be stopped entirely. The Spanish and Portuguese 
armies are equally unprovided with money ; and the supplies pro- 
vided at Cadiz for the former, and at Lisbon for the latter, are 
detained at those places respectively, according to the latest accounts, 
for want of ships of war to bring them round. It is in vain to 
expect to be able to continue to carry on our operations through the 
winter, unless we should be supplied with money from England, and 
should be enabled to bring round from Cadiz and Lisbon the sums 
which we may get at those places respectively, for bills upon the 
Treasury." 

This battle of the Nive, that of Orthez, and the 
victory at Toulouse, closed the campaign. As the 
idle assumption of the enemy having been victorious 
at Toulouse has been given up, even by the French 
themselves, it is not necessary for us to recapitulate 
a controversy which seemed easily settled by a cate- 
gorical reply to this question : Who held the fortified 
positions outside the town, and who the town and 
surrounding district, immediately after the battle ? 
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A more searching question might be put to the 
French Marshal: Was the battle necessary? were 
you acquainted with the abdication of Napoleon, 
made on the 4th of April, six days before the battle ? 
It is to be feared that Marshal Soult knew that 
Napoleon had abdicated, and consequently that he 
sacrificed some thousands of men either to vanity or 
the most imbecile policy. The sortie from Bayonne 
also requires explanation. As it was made seven 
days after the abdication, it was useless murder, and 
reflects disgrace on the perpetrators of it. 

On November 21, 1813, his Grace writes to Earl 
Bathurst, and tells him that he had not heard any 
opinion in favour of the House of Bourbon. The 
sagacity of the Duke was shown in the same letter in 
these words : — 

'^ In the meantime^ I am convinced more than ever that Napoleon's 
power stands upon corruption, that he has no adherents in France 
but the principal officers of his army and the emphyis oiviles of the 
Government, and possibly some of the new proprietors ; but even 
these last I consider doubtful. Notwithstanding this state of things, 
I reconmiend to your Lordship to make peace with him'(Napoleon), 
if you can acquire all the objects which you have a right to expect. 
All the powers of Europe require peace possibly more than France, 
and it would not do to found a new system of war upon the specula- 
tions of any individual on what he sees and learns in one comer of 
France. If Bonaparte becomes moderate, he is probably as good 
a sovereign as we can desire in France; if he does not, we shall have 
another war in a few years.'' 

The whole of this letter to Lord Bathurst is very 
curious and interesting, and perhaps embraces as 
much matter for reflection as any one ever written 
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by his Grace^ The following sentence in it evinces 
two of the leading characteristics of his Grace's mind 
in a marked degree : — 

'^I can only tell you that^ if I were a prince of the house of 
Bourbon, nothing should prevent me from now coming forward, not 
in a good house in London, but in the field in France ; and if Great 
Britain would stand by him, I am certain he would succeed. This 
success would be much more certain in a month or more hence, 
when Napoleon commences to carry into execution the oppressive 
measures which he must adopt in order to try and retrieve his 
fortunes.** 

His Grace tells Lord Bathurst that he has men 
enough, with the Spaniards^ to march on into France 
and ** not know where he should stop/^ but he cannot 
venture to bring forward any for want of means of 
paying and supporting them, for ^^ without pay and 
food, they must plunder ; and if they plunder, they 
would ruin us all/' 

Throughout the whole campaign it is evident that 
England was strained to the utmost tension to provide 
for the pay and equipments of her own army and the 
contingents raised by the Portuguese and Spaniards. 
That very often she had neither money nor means 
to transmit, and that in consequence the individual 
distress was great, while the anxiety and responsibility 
of the commander must have been intense, and all 
his movements rendered more difficult to carry into 
execution, and the derangement of his plans continu- 
ally threatened by delay occasioned by those wants. 
It is also clear that the available metallic money of 
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the kingdom would not have been sufficient for the 
current expenses of larger armies. 

The restoration of the Bourbons^ in accordance 
with his Grace^s instructions, now became the prin- 
cipal object of his thoughts : his judgment and calm- 
ness stand forth in bold relief against the puny 
nonsense of that unfortunate race. His letter to 
H.R.H. the Due D'Angoul^me, dated March 29, 
1814, vol. xi., p. 608, is admirable in every point 
of view, and should be read as an example of force 
of thought, of independence and high-mindedness, 
as well as a specimen of a pure and manly style 
not easily paralleled in the whole range of English 
literature. We regret that our limits will not permit 
us to insert the whole of it : the subject is so con- 
nected as not to allow of an extract being made, 
without breaking the thread of the context. On the 
4th of May his Grace reached Paris, and having 
made arrangements for assuming the Embassador- 
ship there, he returned to Toulouse, gave directions 
for the embarkation of the troops, and then pro- 
ceeded to Madrid. His object was ^^ to try whether 
he could not prevail upon all parties to be more 
moderate, and to adopt a constitution more likely 
to be practicable and to contribute to the peace and 
happiness of the nation.^'* Even the Duke of Wel- 
lington could not accomplish that desirable end, and 
the blundering Bourbon went on in the old and 

* Letter to the Earl of LiTcrpool^ 9th May, 1814. Vol. xii., p. 4. 
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bigoted track, only to stain his restoration with the 
blood of those who had been among the foremost to 
defend their country and his throne, and to glut the 
panders of the palace with the properties of the 
exiled patriots. His Grace delivered a memorandum 
(vol. xii., p. 40) to the King of Spain, full of good 
sense, but which in all probability was never read, 
as certainly it was never acted on. This document 
bears some marks of haste, and reads as if it were a 
vain attempt to direct a foolish, proud, and ignorant 
court. 

The Duke of Wellington's arrival in England was 
the signal of national rejoicing. Every honour was 
paid to him, and the thanks of Parliament given to him 
in person. The address to him of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons is at once classical and ornate, and 
may be read as a specimen of that style ; the con- 
trast with the simple and terse style of his Grace's 
reply, must have increased the eflFect. The thanks 
and the reply are in good taste, being well adapted to 
the relative position of both. His Grace proceeded 
to Paris, and thence to assist at the Congress of 
Vienna. There he used all his talent and influ- 
ence to secure the Bourbons their ancient throne, 
and to induce the Powers of Europe to assist in 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. The Bourbons 
have been driven again from the throne of France, 
and are now wanderers on the earth. The Slave 
Trade still continues a foul blot on the escutcheon 
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of every realm but England; and is carried on 
with accumulated horrors. It ought^ at that Con- 
gress, to have been declared piracy, as warring against 
the convictions of Christian Europe ; and every man 
captured while carrying it on, should have been put 
to death. In one year it would have ceased. 

It could hardly have been expected, that so restless 
a spirit as Napoleon^s would subside and practise 
rural philosophy in Elba. We deprecate the maudlin 
pseudo-sympathy about that blood-stained warrior. 
He little recked the wide-spread misery and desola- 
tion he had caused from the burning sands of Arabia 
to the northern confines of the habitable world, 
merely to gratify his lust for dominion, and his insa- 
tiable appetite for the vulgar vanity of success in 
slaughter. Had he at first been tried and executed 
for wantonly deluging the Continent with blood, he 
would only have been treated in accordance with 
justice, and as every wretch should be, who attempts 
to follow his example. SuflSce, he sailed away from 
Elba, quitting the asylum he had selected, and which 
on certain conditions he was permitted to occupy, 
" and landed with so small a force as showed that he 
relied upon treachery and rebellion not only for suc- 
cess, but for safety.'^ — Vol. xii.,'p. 352. His Grace, 
when discussing this subject, treats almost with 
scorn, the opinion that Napoleon was only guilty of 
a breach of the treaty of Fontainebleau, and considers 
that without doubt he was guilty of treason and 
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rebellion. With spirit and talent worthy of a nobler 
cause, he remounted the imperial throne^ then pre- 
pared and led again armies to the fields in so short a 
time that, unless the records were unimpeachable, it 
might be doubted. He did so, and broke up, as by 
an electric touch, the prosing Congress of Vienna, and 
sent them to buckle on their armour and prepare again 
to meet him in the field, and to contend with him for 
their independence and their thrones. England — 
engaged in an idle war with America, which should 
have been confined to a strict blockade by line-of- 
battle ships and heavy frigates, and the preserva- 
tion of her colonies in that country — had sent her 
veteran troops from Spain to be frittered away in 
miasmatic swamps and boundless forests, when she 
was called on to produce treasure, armies, and means 
of transit, to meet Napoleon and his exasperated 
hosts in the field of battle. The exertions made by 
her, the money paid to subsidize those who were even 
more concerned than herself, and who hesitated to 
march until the subsidy was forthcoming, must ever 
remain on the page of history as the irrefutable proof 
of her greatness, wealth, and disinterested spirit. 

The Duke of Wellington was of course directed to 
take command of the motley army so hastily got 
together, which, with the exception of the infantry 
who had served in Spain and a few more, was the 
worst and most inexperienced he ever commanded. 
He thus speaks of it to Earl Bathurst : — 
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'^ Joucourt, 24tb June, 1815. 

*' My dear Lord, — I hope we are going on weU, and that what we 
are doing will bring matters to the earliest and best conclusion, at 
we are in a bad way. 

'' We have not one quarter of the ammunition which we ought to 
have, on account of the deficiencies of our drivers and carriages ; 
and I really believe that, with the exception of my old Spanish 
infantry, I have got not only the worst troops, but the worst 
equipped army, with the worst staff, that was ever brought together. 

^' knows no more of his business than a child, and I am 

obliged to do it for him ; and after all I cannot get him to do what 
I order him. Some of the regiments (the new ones I mean) are 
reduced to nothing; but I must keep them as regiments, to the 
great inconvenience of the service, at great expense ; or I must send 
them home, and part with the few British soldiers I have. 

" I never was so disgusted with any concern as I am with this ; 
and I only hope that I am going the right way to bring it to an early 
conclusion in some way or other.** — VoL xii., p. 509. 

This letter is written after the battle of Waterloo ; 
those troops were the remnants of those regiments 
who fought there, until ** the English infantry/* says 
a French writer, " seemed rooted to the ground." 
Those were the men of whom his Grace thus writes 
to Marshal Beresford, eight days after the letter 
above quoted — ^^ I never saw the British infantry be- 
have so welL'^ So true are his Grace^s words, ^^ That 
a British army can bear n&ther success nor defeat,^' 
he is justly incensed at the want of discipline in those 
men six days after the last, the greatest victory of 
modem times. Some mav think it would have been 
more prudent to have suppressed that letter ; we are 
glad to see it printed, as it shows that no degree of 
success ever led him to relax in that discipline neces- 
sary to keep an army in an efficient state. 
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All the preliminary steps previous to the attack 
made by Napoleon on the English and Prussians at 
Quatre Bras, on the 16th of June, are too well known 
to require any recapitulation. It may be observed, 
that the severe battle of Quatre Bras is almost lost 
sight of, from being followed so immediately by 
Waterloo ; but in that action, and while falling back 
towards Waterloo, we lost upwards of three thousand 
men. His Grace emphatically warned Blucher and 
his colleague of the danger of the position they had 
taken at Ligny, and told them, that he knew that an 
English army must be defeated under the same cir- 
cumstances. They might have remembered that 
it was the Duke of Wellington, with some small 
experience, who had thus so strenuously advised them 
not to expose their army to useless loss. His Grace, 
writing of that battle, at three o'clock on Sunday 
morning of the 1 8th, the morning of Waterloo, in a 
letter not published, says, that on the preceding 
Friday he had fought a ^^ desperate battle ;'^ that the 
Prussians were so "roughly handled,^' they retreated 
during the night, which compelled him to do the 
same, though he had been successful, and had but 
few troops. It seemed possible that he might be 
compelled to uncover Bruxelles for a short time, but 
which event did not transpire. A few hours after 
that letter was written, the last great battle com- 
menced, and raged the whole of a Sabbath dat/y and 
as Europe well knows, ended in the total defeat and 
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ruin of one of the greatest enemies that had ever been 
inflicted on mankind. 

His Grace considered the battle as one of endur- 
ance, and says to Marshal Beresford: ^^ Napoleon 
did not manoeuvre at all : he just moved forward in the 
old style. The only difierence was, that he mixed 
cavalry with his infantry, and supported both with an 
enormous quantity of artillery. I had the infantry 
for some time in squares, and we had the French 
cavalry walking about us as if they had been our 
own.^'* 

* Much has been ably written on the battle of Waterloo, indeed, 
the subject has been apparently exhausted, yet, as some erroneous 
opinions still prevail, as to whether the rapid advance of Napoleon 
was foreseen or anticipated by the Duke, at the risk of being deemed 
unnecessarily employed, some remarks will be hazarded, with the 
belief that should any reader have been imbued with such erroneous 
notions, the following facts, deduced from authentic sources, will 
remove them. 

From the line of march pursued by Napoleon it was clear to his 
Grace that, somewhere in that immediate district (the cockpit of 
Europe), it was probable that a battle would be fought, as it was 
impossible, without immediate destruction, that Napoleon could 
place his army in the midst of the armies opposed to him. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sir James CoUiton, with some subaltern officers of 
the staff-corps, were sent to Antwerp, a month previous to the battle, 
to make four rope bridges. These four bridges were desired io be 
ready by the \6th or ITth of June. They were completed, and 
reported ready on the 16th. After the firing on the 18th was heard, 
orders were given to move up, one officer was left in charge, the 
present Lieutenant-Colonel Harriott, who took them to Paris, arriving 
there before the capitulation. It has been mentioned that his Grace 
warned Blucher and Maranzoff that " their advances near Ligny were 
too forward, and that the mass of the French artillery would bear upon 
them, and that he must be beaten there with his best troops." He 
was unheeded ; the consequences are known. In a letter of his Grace^s 
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There is no doubt his Grace knew full well the 
great importance of that battle before it took place. 

after the battle of Quatre Bras, he wrote, that he *' might be com- 
pelled to uncover Brussels for a short time ;" and gives to the friend 
to whom that letter was addressed, instructions where to go, if such 
aa event transpired. 

Several officers of the Quarter-Master-General's department were 
employed, by Sir Hudson Lowe, in sketching the roads in the 
vicinity, and reporting on them, a month previous to the battle. 

The text was published in 1839, and these notes appended and 
sent to the printers in December 1852; therefore the writer is 
gratified by the correct view taken in both being corroborated by 
such high authority as that of the Earl of Ellesmere, who, in page 39 of 
** The Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington," says, on his 
Grace's authority : " The choice of the position of Waterloo for the 
defence of Brussels, was no hasty or fortuitous selection. He had 
examined it repeatedly and carefully, and had formed a high opinion 
of its capabilities for defence. He used to describe the ground 
between the farm of La Haye Sainte and Hougomont, as resembling 
the curtain of a bastion, with these two positions for its angles." 

Immediately after the battle. Captain Wright, of the staff corps, 
and assistants, were set to work to make plans of the ground. But 
we have good grounds for believing that a general plan of that 
immediate district was made ten days before the battle, by his 
Grace's express directions. 

The above facts show that the foresight and sagacity of the Duke 
anticipated nearly the spot, and the time when and where the blow 
might be struck. His retiring from Quatre Bras, ^^ because the 
Prussians had fallen back," was to the field of Waterloo. Every 
regiment, as it reached the ground, was conducted to the place 
assigned to it. 

Notwithstanding the remonstrances of his Grace, this army, on 
which 60 much depended, was, even his own staff, partly made up 
under political influence, the quantity of ammunition scant, and the 
majority of the troops inexperienced in actual war. 

The letter written to Lord Bathurst on the 24th of June, six days 
after the battle, and other remarks, show how well aware his Grace 
was that the army under his command was not composed of 
experienced veterans, similar to those who had been trained by him 
in Spain. There were from twelve to fifteen thousand of his old 
troops. Knowing the physical superiority and enduring valour of 
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He knew, too, that the greater number of the army of 
Napoleon was composed of experienced troops, and 

his soldiers, with consummate prudence, he used those qualities; 
and thus the battle of Waterloo is not celebrated for the rapidity and 
scientific skill in manoeuvring, or profundity in strategy, but for 
steady, unflinching valour, directed by calm determination and 
great experience, sustained beyond the belief of possibility by 
Napoleon and his generals. The French army was, perhaps, as fine 
and as complete in every point as ever entered a battle-field ; and 
by far the greater number, tried and experienced troops, commanded 
by men of the highest courage and ability, and led by a great and 
successful warrior; their valour and devotion were conspicuous to the 
last, and it may be justly repeated by them what Francis I. said, 
after the defeat at Pavia : '' We lost all but our honour.^^ 

He 'thought but little of Napoleon*s method of attack. The 
thunder and fire of the artillery had been before proved insufficient 
to move English infantry from their position, therefore the repetition 
of inefficient means was not advisable. As soon as the nature of the 
attack was developed, the squares were formed, which resisted the 
cavalry. His lines, four deep, were quite sufficient to resist the 
attacks in column. From the first firing of the guns to the close of 
the day, it would have been impracticable for Grouchy to have 
reached the field. As soon as he saw the quality of NapoIeon*s 
attack, and knew that the Prussians were on the move, he felt quite 
at ease as to the result, and sent to say that he could hold the 
ground until the next day." 

On the authority of ihe late Comte de Melfort, who was present, 
the following, corroborating the Duke's statement, is inserted : — 

"When the distant firing of artillery was heard, the French 
soldiers were much excited, and called loudly to be conducted to the 
battle. Many officers assembled round Grouchy, and entreated him 
to acquiesce in the wishes of the army, and to march immediately. 
Grouchy, with emotion, produced his written orders, and insisted on 
the necessity and propriety of remaining at their allotted post, 
adding, that the distance was too great for his army to reach it 
during the day.** 

An English officer of cavalry told the writer, that the charge of 
the Prussian cavalry into the field of battle was of the grandest and 
most chivalrous character, and that the ground seemed to shake, 
even amid the din of the combatants. 

\.1 
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that they were excited to the highest pitch ; while his 
own army consisted of the troops of many nations^ 
and but few of his old Spanish veterans. Those facts, 
combined with the great stake for which they fought. 

The Comte Forbin Janson was near the Emperor when the 
intelligence was brought him that the Prussians were coming up, 
and thus narrated to the writer the effect : '^ Napoleon had drawn 
his sword as the Guard, in column, passed to the charge ; at first he 
seemed to doubt it ; no sooner was he assured of the fact, than the 
expression of his countenance pourtrayed extreme anxiety, his face 
became pale, his sword was loosened from his grasp, and hung sus- 
pended by the loop over the wrist. He saw that the battle was lost." 

Few, if any, of the guns captured at Waterloo were retained by 
us. The Duke when riding towards La Belle Alliance upon the 
. rout of the enemy, ordered Sir George Wood to "park the artillery.'* 
Sir George, who was not, in the Duke's estimation, very well versed 
in the arm of the service he on that day commanded, sought for a 
repetition of the order. The Duke more emphatically reiterated the 
command. The following day, his Grace inquired of Sir George 
the number of captured guns which had been secured. Sir George 
looked indescribably wise, which led the Duke to ask, " Did you park 
the artillery ?" To the surprise of his commander, he replied : " No, 
but I sent two sergeants to mark the captured guns with chalk.." 
To the chagrin of the Duke, he learnt that the Prussians had 
carried them all off, and had washed off Sir George Wood's chalk 
marks. The Iron Duke made every allowance for Sir George's 
simplicitly and want of suspicion, and was instrumental in obtaining 
for him a handsome pension, being satisfied of his gallantry and 
honourable nature. 

Sir H. Fane wrote a fine letter to the Regent about the feats of 
the 10th, and of the charge made by that regiment at the close of 
the battle. The Duchess of Rutland had called on His Royal 
Highness, who reiterated Sir H. Fane's letter. The Duchess was 
astonished, and said, " I have heard from Lord Robert Manners, 
and he says that he commanded." A little altercation ensued. 
Colonel Gurwood was in that charge, who said, that "it was merely a 
good charge of cavalry." Cohmel Quentin had been wounded, by a 
chance shot, on the ancle, and had been persuaded to go to the rear, 
and 80 Lord Robert Manners was left in command. 
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rendered him evidently more than usually anxious^ 
though he invariably said, " that all would be right at 
last;^^ for, as he had long before predicted, Europe 
was in arms against Napoleon.* It was natural that 
he should be so ; and his letters indicate it: we are not, 
therefore, to wonder, if, when the dreadful fight was 
over, his feelings, kept so long at the highest tension, 
gave way, and that as he rode amid the groans of the 
wounded and the reeking carnage, and heard the rout 
of the vanquished and the shouts of the victors 
fainter and fainter through the gloom of night, he 
wept, and soon after wrote the words we have quoted 
from his letter. It is in such trying hours that man 
feels his frail mortality, instinctively turns to God, 
and referring his actions to the will of Him who 
guides and governs all things, with reverence says, 
*^ the finger of Providence was on me/^t 

On the 25th, Cambrai was taken by assault, and 
the King of France and his court were soon after esta- 
blished there. A deputation from Paris soon reached 

•* On the 24th of December, 1811, his Grace thus writes to Lord 
William Bentinck : " I have, however, long considered it probable, 
that even we should witness a general resistance throughout Europe 
to the fraudulent and disgusting tyranny of Buonaparte, created by 
the example of what has passed in Spain and Portugal ; and that we 
should be actors and advisers in these scenes : and I have reflected 
frequently upon the measures which should be pursued to give a 
chance of success." — Vol. viii,, p. 482. 

t There were but three letters written /rom the field of Waterloo; 
one to the Duke de Berri, one to Sir C. Stuart, and the one we have 
quoted, but which, being of a private nature, is not printed in this 
collection. 
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his Grace, requesting him to suspend hostilities, as 
Napoleon- had abdicated in favour of his son, which 
request was instantly refused, because ^^ he thought 
it was only to gain time, and he required better 
security than that for the peace of Europe/^ His 
reasons are given with political truth, and will be 
traced in his letters of the period. That Louis 
XVIII. was indebted to the Duke of Wellington 
for being replaced on the throne of France, there is 
no doubt. The Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia were by no means favourable to the restora- 
tion of Louis, and that fact was known to the King. 
The Duke of Wellington held a conference with the 
Duke de Dumas, and after it, spoke to this effect to 
Louis XVIII. : — *^ It may be your Majesty^s desire 
to be placed on the throne by Frenchmen, and if so, 
there is but one man that can do it, and that is 
Fouche ; otherwise it must be effected by strangers. 
Indeed I know of no other man who can do it. 
Your Majesty must remember his character, and that 
he is a regicide.*^ The Monarch replied, "That is 
of little importance, so that it is by Frenchmen.^^ 
Subsequently, his Grace thus wrote to General Du- 
mouriez : — 

'^ Avant mon arriv^e k Paris aa mois de Jnillet, je n'avais jamais 
YU Fouche, ni eu avec lui communication quelconque, ni avec aucun 
de ceux qui sont lies arec luL Je ne pouvais done avoir aucun 
imt6rSt k son sort 

*^ Le fait est, que toutes les Puissances, entre autres PAngleterre, 
avaient t&che, pendant le printemps et Tete, de persuader au Roi de 
prendre Fouche a son service, comme moyen de concilier a Sa 
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Majesty un grand nombre de personnes ; et, malgr6 que je n*aie 
jamais vu qu*il avait Tinfluence qu*on lui donnait, j*ai execute ce 
que les autres out voulu. Les crises de la politique en temps de 
revolution resemblent beaueoup a celles d*une bataille; et on est 
souvent dans la n^cessite d*y appliquer des remedes violens, qui ont 
peut4tre des suites fdcheuses, pour remedier au grand mal existant. 
Yoici rhistoire de la nomination de Fouche. A mon arrivee pr^s de 
Paris je savais que les Allies n*etaient pas du tout determines en 
faveur du Roi," &c. — Vol. xiL, p. 649.* 

The capitulation of Paris soon followed, and there 
his Grace raised by his conduct the character of 
England. He not only prevented the indignant and 
the deeply injured Prussians from destroying the 
column in the Place de Vendome, and also the 
bridge of Jena, but he facilitated the restoration 
of the works of art which had been stolen from the 
countries overrun by the armies of the Revolution. 
His Grace was appointed the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Allied Armies of Occupation in France, and 
gained in that capacity the respect and esteem even 
of his enemies. Among the many perplexing occur- 
rences which must have daily transpired, none was 
more closely observed or more severely commented 
on, than the condemnation and execution of Marshal 

* The Duke, having been informed, by treaty, that he might take 
possession of the gates, sent Major Staveley of the R. S. corps, to 
communicate with the authorities in Paris. '^ The English uniform 
being seen, he was fired at, his servant was killed, he wounded 
severely, and, I believe, his horse killed. Some French people, 
seeing him fall, carried him into a house. The Duke was exasperated, 
and the several divisions were directed to close upon Paris. The 
next day the authorities surrendered.** I am indebted to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Harriott for this fact. Colonel H. saw the wounded Major 
Staveley, ^* just after he had been sent back to the Duke." 
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Ney. There appears no difference of opinion as to 
the foolish policy of destroying a man who had so 
well supported the military reputation of his coun- 
try, whether he deserved death or not. It has been 
loudly proclaimed by many, that the Convention of 
Paris protected him, and that his Grace was bounds 
under that Convention, to have required his libera- 
tion. In vol. xii., p. 694, is a long memorandum by 
his Grace on that interesting subject, which proves 
beyond refutation that the Convention of Paris ^' was 
exclusively military, and was never intended to bind 
the then existing Government of France, or any 
Government which should succeed it.'' As the Con- 
vention did not embrace the case of Ney, the personal 
interference of the Duke in his behalf with Louis 
XVIII. is the next point on which many condemn 
his Grace. Information of the acts and character of 
Ney may have been known to the Duke, leading him 
to think that he was not the man for whom his influ- 
ence could be justly used. His Grace, being a reflect- 
ing man, would not have made any application likely 
to be refused. Interference was a very delicate matter; 
and we think that as his Grace was not in a position 
with the court of France, as we will shoWy to ask any 
personal favour with a chance of success, that he was 
right not to ask any. Secondary influence might 
have been resorted to ; whether any was used, we 
have no data on which to decide. About this period 
the manner of the King of France to his Grace 
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induced him to observe it more closely. Being 
summoned to attend the investiture of the Duke de 
Berri with the Order of the Fleece, his Grace walked 
up and bowed to the King, who deliberately turned 
his back on him. The Duke, with his characteristic 
caution, determined to prove whether the act was 
accidental or premeditated, and going round, again 
faced the King and again bowed. The monarch 
repeated the insult, on which his Grace instantly 
left the palace, with the determination never to re- 
enter it. The bearing of the courtiers was equally 
marked, showing that this conduct had been contem- 
plated. Three weeks elapsed, and the Duke did not 
reappear at Court. The Comte D^Artois one evening 
called on him, and began by observing that he had 
not been at the Tuilleries. The Duke instantly 
replied, that it was his intention not to go there 
again. The Comte trusted that the apparent manner 
of the King would not have such an effect, as it 
was done in a moment of irritation. His Grace 
replied in effect: " Sir, circumstances have, these last 
eighteen months, placed me, an English gentleman, 
in constant communication with emperors and kings, 
and I never received before an insult, or would have 
suffered it to pass unnoticed. The King of France 
knows that I have placed him on his throne; he 
knows, too, that I hold a high and responsible 
position as Commander-in-Chief of the armies here, 
which, if withdrawn, would leave him in a condition 
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which it would be unnecessary to detail. I will never 
again, sir, enter the Palace of the Tuilleries/' The 
Comte D'Artois burst into tears, and said : ^^ You 
have been insulted; but forgive us — ^pardon us, it 
shall never again occur.'* His Grace rejoined : " As 
an English gentleman, I can never re-enter the 
palace/* The same evening the King sent to beg 
his attendance, and he accordingly went and was 
most graciously received, and all the courtiers were 
most obsequious. After the Duke had retired, the 
King turned to the Duke de Dumas, and said, ^^ You 
see the Marshal has made me the amende honorable.^^ 
The anecdote has been related by the Duke de 
Dumas, and was made known to the Duke of Wel- 
lington many years after, who expressed no surprise 
at it, as he knew the character of the King. At 
that same period was the trial and condemnation of 
Ney. Under the circumstances, the Duke could not 
at that time have made a personal application, or 
have interfered in any way with Louis XVIII. As 
a soldier, Ney deserved to die the death he met. 
As a matter of policy, it seems weak and vindictive 
to have shot him ; and could only be productive of 
feelings of disgust and enmity, without any corre- 
sponding good being obtained.* 

The Allied armies being garrisoned in France, 

* To the same friend to whom the Duke wrote during the night 
after the battle of Waterloo, he wrote after the mterview he held 
with Madame Ney, who then solicited him to intercede to save the 
life of her husband. The substance of the letter is given partly from 
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that country was prevented from evincing discontent 
and revolution by any overt acts of insurrection. 
The long-continued wars had tired even that belli- 
gerent nation, and, for a time, the occupations of 
peace succeeded to the din of war. The vaunting 
self-love of France had been humbled to the dust, 
her military idol had been cast down, and her soil, 
on every side, been subjected to the armies of 
nations whose capitals she had invaded, whose princes 
she had supplanted, or whose commerce she had tried 
to ruin. Her renowned generals had been beaten by 
a handful of English troops, led by the genius of 

recollection, and partly from a memorandum made immediately after 
reading it. 

The disapproval of the conduct of Louis XVIII. was written in 
strong and regretful language. His sorrow at being unable to 
interfere personally was positively expressed, and indicative of the 
distress he felt at the course pursued. He firmly adhered to his 
conviction that the capitulation of Paris did not embrace the case of 
Marshal Ney ; that it related to the inhabitants of Paris, and was 
binding only on the Powers by whom it was ratified, and that the 
King of France was not one of them. Madame Ney astutely said, 
"Was not the return to Paris by Louis XVIII., under the capitu- 
lation, virtually a ratification by him.*' ^^That," said the Duke, 
" is for the King of France to decide ; on it you must refer to him.*' 
If it was a virtual ratification, the Duke was morally called on to 
protest against any violation of it ; he has affirmed that it was never 
intended for any Government of France. Whether the 12th article 
comprised such a case as Marshal Ney's will ever be subject to 
opposite opinions. Whatever might have been his Grace's opinion 
of Ney, it will always be regretted that, as he could not interfere 
with the certainty of success, he did not through some intermediate 
channel make an appeal which could not have been resisted. All 
parties would have been benefited, and history relieved of a page 
inscribed with blood, and dictated by folly and revenge. 
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Wellington, and some miserably equipped allies, 
from Lisbon to Bourdeaux, and, subsequently, with 
the legions of indignant Europe, from the confines of 
Germany to Paris. France was subdued^ and made 
to feel (most leniently) the humiliation of the resto- 
ration of territory and plunder, and the punishment 
of retribution. The great moral lesson was of more 
use to Europe than to herself; for, mentally, the 
nation was not in a fit state to profit by the punish- 
ment, while the vengeance of wounded vanity and 
the irrefutable fact that she was far from being the 
first in the game of war, rankled in the bosoms of 
her people, and too often showed itself in her inter- 
course with England and other nations. 

The family of Napoleon fell with its imperial 
master, but without the sUghtest fomidation for 
their acting, and with but little talent to support 
their pretensions, soon began again to plague the 
world, and have continued so to do from time to 
time. 

The first attempt is but little known, and is as 
curious for its futility of purpose as for its ridiculous 
presumption. It was as follows: — In 1816, Prince 
Metten^ich communicated to the Duke of Wellington 
that a serious conspiracy existed in Italyj and at the 
head of it was Lucien Bonaparte. The object of 
it was to overthrow the Pope and raise a Republic 
in the Papal territories. Its existence was known 
to Lord WiUiam Bentinck. His Grace selected 
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Major-General Sir Patrick Ross to commucate the 
fact to Lord Castlereagh, and that oflBcer com- 
mitted to memory the names of all the conspirators, 
and proceeded to Lord Castlereagh and made the 
communication to him. His Lordship gave no direc- 
tions to the Duke through Sir Patrick Ross or other- 
wise, and the matter was allowed to wane away, after 
some secret measures of the Austrian Cabinet. 

The directions given by the Duke to Sir Patrick 
Ross are proofs of his consideration for the lives of 
the misguided and unreflecting men who had been 
deluded into a scheme which would have disgraced 
the inmates of a lunatic asylum. 

Much uneasiness was, about the same period, felt 
in England, on some dissensions of a religious cha- 
racter which had taken place, more particularly in 
Central France. Sir Patrick Ross was again selected 
to proceed to that country and make a report to the 
Government of the actual state there of the Pro- 
testant Church. After a very careful investigation, 
a masterly state-paper was delivered by hiai to the 
Government, which traced the proceedings of and 
towards that Church, from the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes to the days of the existing dissensions, with 
such minute precision, as to call for the highest 
approbation of the Cabinet. The Duke expressed 
his concern on so great a question, and forwarded, 
with the caution necessary on so delicate a subject, 
the necessary investigation. 
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It is hardly possible, within the circumscribed 
limits of a review, to give more than an outline of 
twelve large volumes ; so we only trust that we have 
given enough to induce every one who wishes to be 
informed of the history of that eventful period, to 
read the volumes. Colonel Gurwood has shown 
his good taste and judgment in compiling the 
work as he has. The simplicity of its arrangement, 
the unblemished truth of the details, which impress 
themselves on the mind of the reader, give to it a 
charm which no other work within the compass of 
our reading possesses. As soon as the reader be- 
comes once warmed with the subject, the mind is 
never oppressed by the long-continued similarity of 
the matter. A memorandum of operations which 
has riveted the attention, is relieved by a discussion, 
a reproof, the account of some active warfare, the 
indignant complaints of the neglect of his soldiers, 
an argument on sheep, rice, camp-kettles, or a staid 
communication to some crowned head or minister 
of state ; so that the daily events, great and small, 
are marshalled as they transpired, giving a life and 
reality to the work, and almost carrying the reader 
back to the time. While thus employed, he feels 
that h*e is deriving information of the period from 
the only true and unadulterated source ; and as the 
narrative proceeds, the character of the Duke is 
naturally developed by the facts and his own deli- 
neations, while the intercourse on great events to 
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the then rulers of the world, in their diflFerent depart- 
ments, instructs while it entertains, and must improve 
every attentive reader by informing him of the nature 
of great affairs, and the method of conducting them, 
with men of every grade, from the imperial autocrat 
to the private soldier. 

There were, without doubt, many in his armies 
whose views and feelings were of a similar stamp; 
but the majority were mere soldiers, ready to fight, 
^'> plunder, to advance, or retreat, as either circum- 
stances required or opportunities offered. From first 
to last he is never the mere soldier, but the diploma- 
tist whose inviolable faith made rulers and nations 
depend on his word as a shield between them and 
injury : the dispenser of justice, which kindled the 
sincerest sentiments of gratitude in the bosoms of 
those over whom he ruled : the consistent supporter 
of discipline in his armies : and the equitable distri- 
butor of rewards to the deserving. Economical of 
the public money and of all public supplies, he 
compelled to the utmost of his ability every subor- 
dinate to follow his example, and treated with scorn 
and anger every attempt at peculation and unfair 
dealing towards the Government, and denounced it : 
an uncompromising reformer of every abuse, in every 
department over which he could exercise control: 
a cautious, active, bold, prompt, and sagacious general, 
who never uselessly sacrificed his men, and whose 
untiring forethought was continually exercised in 
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saving them from undue hardship and danger^ and 
whose talent and experience in miUtary strategy led 
to a dependence on his commands which has never 
been exceeded. 

From the volumes may be deduced these prominent 
characteristics. Great quickness of perception, kept 
under the guidance of unceasing caution, while a clear, 
close-reasoning, powerful judgment made deductions 
which were seldom changed unless new circumstances 
arose to require it ; great facilities of resource, so that 
no difficulty seemed to be insurmountable ; firmness 
of purpose and perseverance, supported by a strong 
sense of justice : general feelings of consideration for 
others, often expressed in polished language ; sim- 
plicity of purpose and expression, showing that its 
strict observance was estimated as power^ and con- 
nected with the necessary self-dignity of high position ; 
a consciousness of mental capacity, producing great 
self-reliance, with a grasp of intellect which could 
embrace, without confusing, the most opposite and 
varied subjects. There does not appear the slightest 
indication of imagination, or of those qualities which 
usually accompany the possession of it — among them, 
enthtmasmy which, in his opinion, " is, in fact, no aid 
to accomplish anything, and is only the excuse for the 
irregularity with which everything is done.'' Neither 
in these volumes, nor in any other work, have we 
seen any marked indications of the estimation of the 
merely beautiful. Mistrust, a quality so closely allied 
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to caution, that it is difficult to separate them, is 
evident in every page : ** I mistrust the judgment of 
every man in a case in which his own wishes are 
concerned/' — (Vol. iii., p. 642.) When in India^ a 
sum of money is received for the uses of the army — 
and is said by the Duke to be ^^ under an officer's 
guard opposite his tent." The whole tenour of the 
volumes indicates that useful quality and secretive- 
ness in constant operation. 

Let any of the leading characteristics of great and 
successful leaders of ancient or modem times be 
carefully considered, and much resemblance will be 
found in them to the Duke of Wellington in some of 
those characteristics. Charlemagne, Cromwell, Wash- 
ington, were all men with similar qualities in different 
degrees, and none of them with imagination, enthu- 
siasm, or marked feelings for the merely beautiful. 
If such an expression may be permitted, his Grace 
stands the first among those intellects which may be 
termed utilitarian, and to which the great names we 
have just quoted are allied. Whether the unconfined 
sublimity of a Milton, whose spirit was too etherial 
not to rise on the wings of thought and imagination, 
and to taste before his time of a life beyond this, — or 
the intellect of a Shakspeare, which delineated with 
imerring power the minds and manners of a world, and 
floated at will on the wings of fancy, or guided with 
steady hand the high imaginings of that unseen, 
immortal power bestowed on man, — are of a higher 
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order^ let others determine. Between the two stand 
the scientifically useful^ who, from investigating the 
laws of the universe, lead the soul to the adoration of 
its Creator. 

Which are the highest endowments bestowed on 
man, — conscientiousness, justice, firmness^ c^aution, 
judgment, perception, perseverance, all in high de- 
gree ; or those of the order we have referred to ? A 
combination would be superior to either separate* 
It may be a question if the powers of Milton or 
Shakspeare, superadded to those of a Wellington, 
would not have prevented the latter from pursuing 
the course he did ; while his mistrust and caution, 
and continual reference to facts, would have checked 
the flights of fancy, and the richer gems of illus- 
tration and thought, and of ideas that leave their im- 
press on mankind. A great and triumphant career, 
directed by a genius for war, guided by high-minded- 
ness, instructing by precept and unsullied example, 
must also leave an useful impress while history lasts. 
If the sternly practical cannot be allied to the ornate, 
imaginative, and sublime, and still with equal certainty 
perform its duties, we must reflect whether those 
thoughts that wander through eternity, and give some 
faint glimpses of the etherial nature of our immortal 
part, are likely to be productive of more positive good, 
by abstractedly elevating the mind, than the every- 
day practice of those qualities on which the order and 
stability of society depend. 
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In the first part of our observations it was unhesi- 
tatingly said^ that the great series of events which had 
begun to transpire when the Duke of Wellington 
and Napoleon (who were bom in the same year) 
appeared on the great arena^ formed a part of that 
series which, directed by Providence, was leading to 
some great conclusion.* Perhaps hereafter we may 
enter boldly yet cautiously into that exciting subject ; 
now we must confine ourselves to those prominent 
and general points which may interest the reader as 
being closely connected with the operations of the 
period comprised in these volumes. 

It was mentioned, that those men selected to carry 
through to completion the views of Providence, must 
be trained to their work, and that the training of 
both had produced the opposite results ; preparing 
the one for permanent triumph, the other for defeat. 
The state of Europe was given in outline. The wars 
of revolutionary France commenced near the field of 
Waterloo^ where they terminated. France, with a 

* Bishop Butler, in his Analogy (part 2, chap. 4, page 207, Dub. 
Ed.), says, on the adaptation of men to events : '' And tlie laws by 
which persons, bom into the world at such a Ximv. and place, are of 
such capacities, geniuses, tempers; the laws by which thoughts 
come into our minds, by which innumerable things happen of the 
greatest influence upon the affairs and state of the world; these laws 
are so wholly unknown to us, that we call the events which come to 
pass by them accidental, though all reasonable men know certainly 
that there cannot, in reality, be any such thing as chance, and 
conclude that the things which have this appearance are the result 
of genei-al laws, and may be reduced into them.** 
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population nursed in anarchy, blood, and infidelity, 
became as it were a vial of wrath poured out over the 
face of civilized Europe. Her legions were com- 
manded by a vaunting leader, surrounded by upstart 
satellites, whose objects seem to have been indefinite, 
and generally were satisfied with plunder, and the 
inflation of a vanity which fed to repletion on usur- 
pation, desolation, and slaughter. After having been 
made the scourges of the north, the degraded and besot- 
ted countries of Western Europe were to receive at their 
hands the chastisement required to rouse them from 
their moral lethargy. None but leaders and men 
equally low in all the higher sentiments which should 
stimulate mankind to action, could have been made 
the invaders of nations who had never injured them, 
and there have rioted in every cruelty and excess. 
No sooner had the punishment been inflicted^ than 
the instruments were to be destroyed. Some sleep 
in the desert sands of Syria and ancient Elgypt, 
destroyed by the same nation which swept the last 
remnant from the field of Waterloo; thousands 
and tens of thousands perished amid the howling 
tempests and snows of Russia; and legions were 
hunted to their graves from Silesia to the Rhine; 
Spain and Portugal, led on and incited by England, 
strewed those insulted realms with the bodies of their 
invaders, and turned the fertile valleys of Southern 
France into sepulchres of armies who had desolated 
their homes. Those who had manned her navies. 
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either dyed the ocean with their blood, or were left 
to long reflection in prisons remote from the inter- 
course of men. 

Thus passed away the greater portion of the gene- 
ration of revolutionary France. What the beneficial 
and final results of those dreadful punishments will 
be, are yet to be known. They have begun ; and, 
as the mental progress of nations is, in its main 
stream, as irresistible as the torrent or the ocean 
tide, it can only be hoped that rulers will arise to 
direct its course into channels which will difluse 
security, peace, and happiness. The leader of the 
hosts who were the aggressors, and the commander of 
those who conquered and destroyed them, were as 
different as their objects. Their talents, faculties, 
and dispositions were exactly adapted to the purposes 
for which they were intended ; their training, such as 
called into action those very faculties which would 
lead the one to his destruction, the other to his per- 
manent success. 

Both possessed great military talents, quickness of 
perception, readiness, comprehension, and facilities 
of resource : however profound the combinations, 
both appear to have avoided duplex or complex 
operations, and to have generally waited the results 
of success : — there the similarity seems to end. One 
of the characteristics of the Duke of Wellington is 
simplicity, while in Napoleon mystery and bombast 
were rife. The former never was known to be for 
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a moment led by either victory or success from 
the calm and cautious forethought which marks 
every act ; the latter seemed to become inflated with 
success until he thought defeat impossible. In diffi- 
culty and distress Wellington was ever thoughtful^ 
ready, calm, and firm. Napoleon in adversity talked 
instead of thinkings became confused^ irritable^ and 
infirm of purpose. Wellington's self-reliance increased 
with danger ; and when others were appalled at the 
duration of the dreadful contest, the word was given 
that won the field of Waterloo. Napoleon in distress 
lost his self-reliance ; he led his army by the wrong 
route from Russia, then left it to others to extricate ; 
and striking his staff in the frozen snow^ exclaimed, 
"// is written in heaven that henceforth every step 
shall be a fault ?^ he did not conquer or die in the 
last great fight for empire, but he quailed before he 
sought the protection of an English seaman, and 
lived in his exile without dignity or calm submission 
to his lot. Justice, high-mindedness, and truthful- 
ness of purpose mark every public act of Wellington. 
Fraud, usurpation, midnight murder, and crooked 
policy darken the career of Bonaparte. The one 
always adapted his means to his ends ; the other, 
impatient of restraint and delay, left what could not 
be prepared to chance and plunder. The English 
hero led on his own soldiers to the performance of 
duties due by them to their country and the world. 
The Emperor of Prance incited his armies by appeals 
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to empty glory, inflated vanity, and by impious 
inferences of destiny and of being invincible. 

Colonel Gurwood has been the cause of a history 
being given to the world, free from all conjectures, 
not dependent on doubtful authorities, or veiled by 
the bias of a compiler, — a history of facts, written 
by the chief actor, of matters which men^s outward 
senses could judge, of which the records were penned 
at the time they occurred. No other such history 
exists. The nearest approach to it are the Commen- 
taries of Caesar. The public must know that such a 
vast compilation could not be completed without a 
great degree of labour and expense to him. But 
when the original edition is aU sold, we trust that it 
may be difi^used by a periodical publication of the 
volumes at a price which will enable the middle 
orders of society to possess them. We say this 
because we believe that they would have a tendency 
to instil into the mind the highest principles of ac- 
tion, and the most perfect method and manner of 
conducting the affairs of life. 

The remainder of our task is purely critical. The 
style of a warrior in active command of armies under 
the greatest difficulties, would be shielded from cri- 
ticism. The style of the Duke of Wellington invites 
it. After much consideration, we think it among 
the purest specimens of the unornate style in our 
language. Excepting when using technical terms, 
the words are the purest English. The object ap- 
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pears to have been to express, in the clearest and 
shortest way, tlie facts intended to be conveyed, 
and always to keep the ideas single. He never 
attempts to strengthen by antithesis, or supports a 
reason by comparison ; he never uses an epithet, 
or intrudes an expletive ; the most simple terms are 
always selected, without producing baldness, or sink- 
ing to vulgarity. Elegance and force are combined 
in many of the letters and more important docu- 
ments; and being the vehicle of truths and high- 
minded intentions, become models of composition. 
His style and his mind are in perfect keeping, as far 
as we are able to judge from the volumes, — ^the latter 
intent on his objects, the former conveying the re- 
sults of its various powers. It cannot be considered 
as the highest style, but as the highest of its class, 
and admirably adapted to its purposes. By persons 
of congenial minds, his style would be pronounced 
perfect; by others, it would be pronounced the style 
of a mind which never looked beyond the fact. 
There is no attempt at euphony ; but the fitness of 
the terms and their proper positions make the want 
of it scarcely perceptible. Not one of the artifices, 
either of style or composition, are ever practised. 
It is, perhaps, the natural style of a high^ powerful, 
matter-of-fact intellect, polished by habitual inter- 
course with the highest classes, and perfected in ease 
and force by long and continual practice. 

At the commencement of these observations we 
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gave, in general terms, the impression produced of 
the Duke of Wellington from the perusal of these 
volumes. It is now our duty to enter more into 
detail. 

War is a scourge of God, and the details even 
extracted in these pages are sufficient to create 
abhorrence of it in principle and practice. It is 
the occupation of ambitious barbarians, the charm 
of the ferocious and the vulgar, and the delusion of 
the vain and the reckless. It belongs to an era now 
passing away, which may be termed the pseudo- 
political and the warlike. The last great battle 
which deposed Napoleon and gave peace to Europe, 
may be said to have closed that era. The trifling 
expeditions and civil discord now continuing, have 
no connexion with a great war like that which ended 
in 1815 ; they are only proofs of the depravity and 
cruelty of men. 

There are two kinds of war,— the one of aggres- 
sion, the other of resistance ; the former is the kind 
we condemn, — the latter, properly pursued, is acting 
in conformity with a law of nature— self-preservation, 
and develops the force of intellect and resolution, and 
calls into action many of the highest of the human 
faculties. That kind of warfare excites admiration 
and respect. 

The Duke of Wellington led the armies of two 
invaded countries who never exemplified those high 
qualities. Our own army bore no resemblance to 
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an armed population steadily resolved to conquer ; 
it was an army brought into discipline^ and kept in 
it by a mixture of influence and the lash, and who 
were like lions in leashes. Compare the heroic 
valour^ unanimity of action, and heavenly-mindedness 
of Henri Amaud and his countrymen, when they 
recaptured their native haunts in the valleys of 
x\lpine Kedmont, with all that was ever done during 
the last great war, and it sinks into insignificance. 
Tlie avowed objects of all Napoleon^s wars place 
them amongst the lowest and most degraded occu- 
pations of mankind, and reduce the application of 
those energies and mental powers necessary to pro- 
secute them, to a perversion of every feeling which 
might otherwise have raised our conceptions of the 
powers of the human soul. The Duke of Welling- 
ton stands in a position which has never before been 
fairly delineated, and will lead us to an analysis of 
the practical qualities of our nature, as developed in 
him, which, if anything could, may add to the esti- 
mation which every reflecting man must feel for him. 
He commanded armies destined to conquer territory, 
or to repel aggression and invasion. Those armies 
were not influenced by the high and patriotic feelings 
of which we have spoken. But every public act of 
his Grace, as shown in these volumes, depicts him 
as actuated by the highest views, the justest feelings, 
and a sense of duty which seems never to have been 
turned from its course. 
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The English General was trained first in adversity 
and defeat^ — then where every military equipment 
was to be provided, where a tortuous policy required 
unceasing vigilance, and where the just administra- 
tion of the materiel of an army had never been before 
maintained, — ^then surrounded by jealous and weak 
allies, opposed to the most renowned generals and 
troops in the world. The chief of the armies of 
France was flushed in early manhood by extraordi- 
nary success and constant victory, then by the accla- 
mations of legions, and the acquisition of imperial 
rank, combined with unbounded power and the sub- 
mission of the crowns of many coimtries. The 
career of the former added to the power of every 
natural faculty necessary to insure his renown and 
triumph ; the career of the latter fostered every fail- 
ing and every weakness, which, when opposed to his 
rival, were certain of leading to defeat and irretrievable 
ruin. Was the finger of Providence there ?* 

* His Grace was unwilliiig to speak of the character of Napoleon. 
His intimate friends never heard more from him than, '^ He was 
reckless of hmnan life." 

Napoleon is reported to have avoided conversation alluding to the 
character, whether military or civil, of the Duke of Wellington. 
This circumstance was corroborated to the writer by Dr. Warden, 
whose intercourse with him on board ship and at St. Helena was 
constant. 

The fact that Napoleon left a legacy to Contillon, for firing a 
pistol at the Duke of Wellington, on entering, in his carriage, the 
gates of his hotel in Paris, has affixed a stigma on his memory never 
to be erased, and declaring the indefensible malignity of his feelings 
towards that man who had only, in the fulfilment of his duty, openly 
and manfully opposed him ; and prevented Blucher and the agents 
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of the allies in 1815 from executing him as an oatlaw if captured, 
as was probable. 

The want of calnmess and self-government of Napoleon is 
illustrated by the following trait by Comte de Melfort, who was an 
eye-witness of it. The Old Guard had lost three pieces of cannon. 
Napoleon, surrounded by marshals and officers of high rank, thus 
accosted the general who commanded them, a gray-haired warrior. 
Dashing his three-cornered cocked hat on the ground, and stamping 
on it, in a voice of rage : ^' Where are the cannon I entrusted to you? 
Never before has a gun of the Imperial Guard been lost.'* The old 
man wept aloud and covered his face. ''The bravest seemed to hold 
his breath.*' Napoleon's anger was subdued by the warrior's tears, 
and he said, ^' I sympathise with you ; I know that you are all 
valour and honour ; come to my bosom." He embraced him. The 
next day, the Imperial Guard re-captured the guns with desperate 
determination, and two guns of the enemy. Napoleon smiled on 
them as they passed, and offered two prisoners for one of the Guard, 
and a youth of high rank, who had been made prisoner ; the offer 
was accepted. The Guard expressed their delight, and asked to be 
marched past the cannon, that they might be certain they were 
their own. 
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The General Orders of Field-Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington^ in Portugal, France^ and Spain, §•(?., 
Jrom 1809 to 1818. 

The general orders of the Duke were all written in 
his own hand; and constitute a manual which should 
be in the library of every officer, as they comprise 
directions on every subject relative to an army in 
every situation, and on every circumstance connected 
with its civil administration, discipline, and conse- 
quent efficiency. The volume contains much that is 
curious and interesting, and illustrates many minute 
points. 

The introduction is a very masterly, instructive, 
and amusing prefix, and gives the actual proceedings 
of an army on the march, from the first bugle-blast 
that roused them from their slumbers, so graphically^ 
that every movement is brought to the " mind^s eye/^ 
It was written by the late lamented Col. Gurwood for a 
leading periodical, but returned as being too purely 
professional. It is now, with the volume, in a less 
ephemeral shape, and likely to be permanently useful 
to the military profession. 
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PART II. 



From the preceding pages the reader may have 
learnt; that on every occasion and under every cir- 
cumstance when this great man performed a duty of 
his station^ that he had obtained the greatest of 
victories^ the command of himself. 

When, with unceremonious injustice, he was super- 
seded both in India and England ; when treated with 
indignity, vituperated, coldly considered by his Prince, 
after victories gained in the East and in Europe 
when commanding an army not fully equipped 
thwarted by the unceasing jealousy of ignorant allies 
opposed by imbecile Governments ; checked in 
military operations, by the flagrant folly and total 
want of professional knowledge of the generals of 
the countries he was defending; refused supplies of 
men, money, and food ; pestered by the arrogant im- 
becility of influential officials ; abused by the political 
opponents of the Government of England; peti- 
tioned against by aldermen ; injured by information, 
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from his own military departments, being transmitted 
to England; harassed by discontent among the 
oflScers constituting the Lusitanian Legion ; with the 
great responsibility of the conduct of a war in which 
the most celebrated chiefs and the best troops were 
pitted against him; with feeble support from his 
own Government,* and with all the hourly crosses 
incident to his position, — he is, without a single in- 
stance to the contrary, the calm, considerate gentle- 
man ; the clear-headed, far-seeing, sagacious, prompt, 
bold, yet cautious chieftain. During this tempest 
of annoyances, he is carrying through vast concep- 
tions of military campcdgns, gaining victories over 
renowned commanders and armies; advising, with 
consummate wisdom, the mode of civil administration 
to vapouring and effete Governments ; sending plans 
of the defence of countries ; maintaining the disci- 
pline and efficiency of his own troops, attending to 
the minutest details ; writing letters to ministers of 
state, officers in command, private friends, and to 
relatives who had lost in battle those they loved; 
not an instance of indefinitiveness of expression 
occurs ; every thought is positive and complete ; and 
though the high, kind, and noble feelings are often 
conveyed in nervous terms, in no instance is either 
reason or feeling overruled by anger. When relieved 
from the immediate anxieties of active warfare, he is 

* Until his brother, the Marquess of Wellesley, became a member 
of the Cabinet. 
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preeminent in preventing the civilization of his age 
from being lowered by the destruction of the national 
monuments of his conquered enemy, and finds time 
to dispatch an intelligent and careful officer* to exa- 
mine into and report upon the state of the Protestant 
Churchy and the treatment of its ministers and adhe- 
rents in France. To make any comment on these 
facta y would add no force to truth ; let us now oflFer a 
few remarks on the civil career of this extraordinary 
man. 

The system of political parties he felt to be an 
error in principle, and regretted that he had not kept 
himself " wholly neutral and independent ;'* and to a 
military friend, who was then advanced to the peerage, 
he gave that advice in the most earnest terms. 

He had ^^a great dislike to democracy, as being an ' 
impediment to good government.'* By ^^ democracy*' 
" he meant people without fixed principles, and who 
did not make distinctions between specious assertions 
and conclusions drawn from right principles/' He 
thought that ^^ before the people were allowed to 
legislate, they should be better educated, and that a 
combination of religious instruction and every-day 
information was necessary." He saw the rapid pro- 
gress which the nation was making in true know- 
ledge of their interests, and wished rather to *^ direct 
its course, than to unduly hasten the adoption of 
changes the effects of which were not seen.^ 

* Major-General Sir Patrick Ross. 
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These general views are deduced from his conver- 
sations, which were written at the time, and are 
evidently closely connected with his practice and 
written opinions. 

The administrative talents of the Duke had been 
tested in India, corroborated in Spain and Portugal ; 
acknowledged in England, by his immediate appoint- 
ment as ambassador to France ; so highly appreciated 
in Spain, that he was hurried to Madrid, to try and allay 
the dissensions between the Spanish people and their 
vicious, bigotted, and ignorant sovereign ; his wise, 
moderate, and honourable counsels were rejected ; the 
consequent suffering and retrogradation in the civil 
state of that kingdom are too well known to require 
recapitulation. A few months after, he was at the 
Congress of Vienna as the representative of Great 
Britain. Moderation, justice, and conciliatory con- 
duct were the means he advised and urged, when he 
took part in their deliberations, to insure the tran- 
quillity of France and the peace of Europe. Whe- 
ther this advice and his remonstrances would have 
had any weight in the prolixand selfish policy pursued, 
can hardly be known, as the irruption of Napoleon 
from Elba compelled the dissolution of the Congress. 
Some fifteen or sixteen pages in the ^^ Dispatches'* 
were crossed out by the Duke, on diplomatic subjects 
with Prussia, relating to that period and a short time 
previous, ^^ because there were no written documents 
in his possession to verify them.** The letters refer- 
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ring to them were supposed to be in the Foreign 
OflSce. Lord Palmerston^ on being informed of the 
dilemma^ took most courteous and active steps 
through the present Lord Raglan, then Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, to afford the Duke every assistance in find- 
ing them. At the time some political difference had 
ensued between the Duke and his Lordship ; that 
circumstance had not the least effect, but seemed 
rather to stimulate the noble Secretary's wish to 
remove any diflSculty that existed. They were not, 
however, discovered in time for use, if they had ever 
been preserved there. 

The Duke did not take a very prominent part 
in the debates in the House of Lords. When he 
spoke, the greatest attention was paid to his opinions, 
and his counsel sought on all important subjects. His 
speeches in style bore a strong similarity to his 
dispatches. There was very seldom any introductory 
sentence. They entered directly on the subject 
under discussion, and each paragraph consisted of a 
clear thought, never made complex, or so expressed as 
to admit of two interpretations. His delivery was at 
times emphatic — his enunciation not clear, unless the 
voice was raised above the usual pitch. 

The establishment of civil liberty is progressive, 
chiefly depending on the moral condition and intel- 
lectual state of the people. The possession of power, 
and its attendant worldly aggrandizement, has ever 
been opposed to its full developement. Exactly in 
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proportion to the moral and mental state of the 
human mind, has been the attainment and progress 
of civil administration; and in proportion as the 
ruler was despotic, or checked by the existence of 
principles of government which he was bound to 
maintain^ has been the opposition to its progress. 
The various fluctuations which have agitated the 
civilised portion of the world for two-thirds of a 
century, are the materials of general history, and need 
only be referred to here as leading to the admitted 
truth, that the whole of Europe is in that pro- 
gressive state. Each country has made that advance 
which is parallel to its mental condition. In every 
case in which the due balance between the religious 
and secular is not in equilibrio, the effects are appa- 
rent, and being consonant to the immutable laws to 
which mankind m/ust bow, will continue with various 
modifications until governments adopt as the founda- 
tion of their administrative systems, those funda- 
mental rules which reason shows to be true, as ema- 
nating from the laws estabUshed by perfect wisdom, 
and which, if followed correctly, must lead to that 
which is productive of the greatest good and the 
greatest happiness of man. 

The Duke of Wellington seems to have followed, 
to the utmost of his ability, and to have expressed 
clearly, these political and irrefutable axioms. On 
whatever subject, justice and truth are the basis 
and constituents of all his acts. The nations in 
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which he had borne sway, where as chieftain he 
had commanded; those his conduct had brought 
under his influence, and his watchful and sound- 
judging countrymen, were all convinced that those 
were always the principles which guided him ; and 
they gave him their perfect confidence, their admira- 
tion of his military genius, their esteem for his 
unvarying integrity, and their respect for his untiring 
industry. He won, preserved, and carried to his 
tomb all that his country could bestow^ and his 
memory will be enshrined among them to the latest 
posterity,* As his attending on George IV. on 

* 111 corroboration of the above statement, one of many of the 
vigorous and eloquent passages from the 5th vol., p. 388^ of Sir 
William Napier^s History of the Peninsular War, may be quoted. 
After stating that : ** Never was a government better served than 
the British Government was by Lord Wellington and Mr. Stuart. 
With abilities, vigilance, and industry seldom equalled, they had 
made themselves masters of all that related to the Portuiniese 
policy, whether foreign or domestic, military, or civil, or judicial." 
Having had schemes, rife with preposterous folly, '* actually enter- 
tained by the English Cabinet,^* proposed, — as the recasting Spanish 
dollars for the sake of about six in the hundred (upon the profound 
supposition that prices would not vary with their weight) ; to 
establish a bank in a country without capital, and under all the 
dangers of invasion ; to raise a loan with the security of a kingdom 
disorganized, and surrounded by hosts and danger; to sell the crown 
and church property of Portugal, much of which consisted of 
uncultivated land, which no sane man would attempt even to 
cultivate with the chances of war threatening the destruction of hun« 
self and the fruits of his toils, and certainly not invest capital in the 
purchase ; these, and other equally asinine schemes, this great man 
and his coadjutor, Mr. Stuart, refuted in principle and detail, and 
"moreover, devised effectual remedies*' to meet the existing evils. 
Sir W. Napier says, " All these schemes were duly transmitted to 
Lord Wellington and to Mr. Stuart, and the former had, in thefieid. 
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the field of Waterloo was a mere agreeable duty, 
and his going on a special embassy to St. Peters- 

to unravel the intricacies, to detect the fallacies, and to combat the 
wild speculations of men, who, in profound ignorance of facts, were 
giving loose to their imaginations on such complicated questions of 
state. It was while preparing to fight Marmont that he had to 
expose the futility of relying upon a loan ; it was on the heights o^ 
San Christoval, on the field of battle itself, that he demonstrated 
the absurdity of attempting to establish a Portuguese bank ; it was 
in the trenches of Burgos that he dissected Funchal's and Villier's 
schemes of finance ; and exposed the folly of attempting the sale of 
church property ; it was at the termination of the retreat that, with 
a mixture of rebuke and reasoning, he quelled the proposal to live 
by forced requisitions ; and on each occasion he showed himself as 
well acquainted with these subjects as he was with the mechanism af 
armies^ Napoleon, no mean authority in such matters, has said, 
that " he who would command an army well, must think of nothing 
else/* What would that astute judge of human capability have 
said of the man who did all this, and much more, and who com- 
manded an army composed of different nations, and led them to 
victory against the most able generals and best troops in the world ? 
The facts far surpass any records existing in the world. Perhaps 
we shall be forgiven for here offering our humble opinion that Sir 
William Napier is the princeps of all military historians ; in every 
instance he shows himself equal to his subject ; nowhere is to be 
detected relaxation from labour and the mastery of detail. The 
style is clear, terse, vigorous, and polished; the descriptions so 
graphic that even a non-professional student has a general view 
brought before him; and the professional reader may follow the 
movements and manoeuvres with absorbing interest.* Among the 
most to be admired for every excellence may be cited, the whole 
account of 'the strategy and battle of Salamanca, and the terrible 
conflict of Albuera; numerous other parts may be quoted; the 
fearless independence of opinion on all he treats of, carries with it 
a conviction of his own high-toned sincerity of purpose. That history, 
and the Duke^s Dispatches and Orders, edited by Colonel Gurwood, 
form a history of that war, which must ever be placed among the 
most useful and polished treasures of the literature of England. 

If the reader wishes to read a just dissection and account of the 
almost incredible absurdities of Mr. Canning, he has only to turn to 
chapter 1 1, vol. 12, of Sir William Napier's History. 
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burgh the highest compliment to a great monarch 
and to himself, they are occurrences merely men- 
tioned, as not being connected with or leading to 
any events. 

. The most difficult creature to instruct in the true 
principles of civil and religious liberty is a despotic 
monarch ; the difficulty is rendered almost insuper- 
able, if that monarch be supported by ministers 
imbued with the essence of despotism, and blinded 
against the fact, that the progress of civilised men, 
to be ruled by laws founded on immutable truth, 
cannot be stopped. For a time it may be checked, 
for a time turned from its course : sometimes it may 
be diffused and weakened in its stream, at other 
times it may be roughly resisted and be divided, 
and foam, and eddy; but it will reunite, and at last 
flow in a majestic and irrepressible volume to its 
end. 

That condition of the civilised world, and the 
states of the different countries of Europe, every po- 
litical step of this sagacious man shows he had con- 
sidered, from the hour he said, that such a peace 
was necessary to Europe as would give to the govern- 
ments of them " the power of reducing their over- 
grown military establishments, and the leisure to 
attend to the internal concerns of their nations, and 
o improve the situation of their people.^^ At the 
Congress of Verona, where he was the Plenipoten- 
tiary from this country, the revival of despotic power 
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was evinced, and upheld in the sanction given to 
France to aid Ferdinand VII. of Spain in subduing 
the demands of the Spanish people for the fulfilment 
of those constitutional institutions which they had 
been solemnly promised, but to avoid which every 
subterfuge had been practised. The instructions 
from our Government were positive to him to use 
no threat; and, as was right, he obeyed those in- 
structions. The violent debates in Parliament in- 
duced the Duke to state, in accordance with his 
high and correct convictions, that he had urged, 
with all the knowledge he had of that country, 
the impolicy and injustice of interfering with its 
affairs, and that he had used all the influence he was 
said to possess to prevent any military force being 
sent by France to Spain, to maintain an absolute 
monarchy against the wishes of the people and the 
promises of the sovereign. 

The adaptation of practical means to, consequently, 
obtainable ends, is a leading characteristic in the 
designs of this wise man. The ends desired were 
never expressed without a detail of the human means 
by which they were to be attained. It has been 
mentioned, that both in answer to the Cortes at 
Cadiz, and on the night of his last and crowning 
victory, he looked upon all human events to be 
directed by an absolute and unerring Providence ; yet 
the duties of our nature impelled him to adopt 
every human means his mind could devise, that 
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natural effects might ensue, aided by that con-v 
trolling Power. 

When the means were non-existent, no vain wishes 
or enthusiastic hopes are indulged in, and no decla- 
mation. As, in Spain, the elements of freedom had 
not been inculcated in the people, it was obvious 
that their assumption must be ephemeral, and pro- 
bably be the forerunners of disorganisation in the 
administrative government. The Spanish people had 
felt their want of freedom, and demanded institutions 

9 

beyond their power and information to support ; yet 
he deprecated all interference with them, and inter- 
posed, that they might be left to work their own 
way. Freedom is a plant of slow but sturdy growth; 
but when arrived towards maturity, neither the wither- 
ing blight of despotism nor the tempests of demo- 
cracy can destroy it. 

His Grace thought well of Mr. Canning, under 
whose instructions, as Prime Minister, he had acted 
at Verona — but that '^ he was not sufficiently prae- 
ticaP^ — and instanced his prematurely fostering into 
existence the states of South America before they 
were prepared ; that they were *^ very diflferent from 
the North Americans, who were derived from a free 
people, and had been educated with right notions of 
frecdom.^^ He referred to the different consequences. 
To Lord Granville he gave as his opinion on the 
same subject, '^ that we are responsible for their 
premature severance from Spain, and, in some de- 
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gree, for the consequences, while no advantages would 
accrue to us/^* 

The Duke was Constable of the Tower of London. 
When the Lieutenant-Governorship was at his dis- 
posal, he oflfered it to Colonel Gurwood, in a very 
characteristic note, in which he said that " the 
situation was usually considered a sinecure, which 
was not his opinion, but that it was one of trust 
and importance, and required attention; and if 
Colonel Gurwood accepted it, he must be prepared 
to resign it into his hands, in case he should go 
abroad, or anywhere which would preclude his at- 
tending to the duties he deemed attached to it/' 
The ColonePs answer, accepting it, was exactly in 
keeping with the Duke's letter. There appears to 
have been much similarity in some of the mental 
qualities of both, — consequently a sympathy better 
felt than expressed. The Duke's estimation of 
Colonel Gurwood was very high, and the friend- 
ship based on that estimation of the truest nature. 

• Well has Sir W. Napier, in his masterly work, written, on 
examining the question between Spain and her colonies : *^ But it 
was on such occasions that all his power of mind was displayed, and 
his manner of treating this question proved that, in political, and 
even in commercial affairs, his reach of thought and enlarged 
conceptions immeasurably surpassed the Cabinet he served.'* Sir 
William then inserts the splendid document written by the Duke on 
this important subject. The grasp and profundity of thought, the 
statesmanlike and noble views, the precision of the composition, and 
elegance of the style, have never been excelled; if no other 
documents were extant to corroborate Sir William Napier's words, 
that alone would be sufficient. 
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As a considerable period elapsed^ during which no 
remarkable political incident called for his Grace's 
prominent interference, that period may be passed 
over. To instance how ready he always was to 
promote the real good of the people, the following 
circumstance may be depended on. The late Mr. 
Fleming, then member for Hampshire, with a view 
to benefit the agricultural and working classes^ at 
great expense, industry, and perseverance, obtained 
from all parts of England and Scotland, reports of 
benefit societies, including their numbers^ the dura- 
tion of sickness at different periods of life, their 
payments, amount of funds, systems of manage- 
ment, and every other necessary detail. After mi- 
nute examination and inquiry, the impending ruin of 
societies, consisting of many thousands, was detected, 
the errors of management laid bare, new tables, based 
on statistical facts and correct calculation, drawn up, 
and with the whole prepared Mr. Fleming waited 
on the Duke. Years have passed, and memory may 
somewhat fail me, but the result of the interview 
was thus repeated by the founder of the great 
society established in the county he represented, and 
the true interests of which he had at heart, particu- 
larly in everything that could add to the comforts, 
and aid the advancement of the poorer classes. 
*^The Duke entered upon the subject with great 
interest, showing, by his observations, that he ap- 
preciated the principles of benefit societies; was 
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aware of their mismanagement, the consequent loss 
to the insured, the good they must produce under 
correct calculations and a well-considered system. 
With almost intuitive quickness he saw the sound- 
ness of the plans before him, and with considerable 
energy declared that he approved highly of the 
scheme, and would promote and support it/* Then 
added — ^^ If any money is necessary to set it going, 
I am ready with what I can afford ; it is a sound 
plan, and must be beneficial to the working classes. 
If one, two, or even three thousand pounds are 
wanting, I am ready/* The philanthropic foimder 
related the fact with heartfelt exultation; but of 
course only that degree of munificence was accepted 
which the case required. The approbation and 
sanction of the Duke was, in the estimation of Mr. 
Fleming, of the highest value. 

His Grace thought that the proposal of the late 
Francis Corbaux to continue to raise a revenue 
greater than the national expenditure, and to apply 
the surplus in converting the national debt into 
terminable annuities, was the most feasible plan he 
had ever heard of for the certain diminution of that 
national burthen ; but he did not think ^^ the people 
sufficiently advanced to understand the proposition, 
and not prepared to pay for many years more taxes 
than they could help/^ * 

* The late Fnmcis Corbaux was the industrious philanthropist 
and staticijui, who introduced into this country the Soeietiee for the 
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The post of Commander-in-Chief of the Land 
Forces was filled hy him, almost as a matter of 
course. It is scarcely necessary to observe that 
every duty was punctually performed, many abuses 
reformed, and the comfort and respectability of the 
troops attended to and improved. The official poli- 
tical career of the Duke was now approaching a more 
positive and active point. With the death of the 
Earl of Liverpool, the peculiar tenets of that long- 
lived cabinet and faction waned before the increased 
but uncertain enlightenment of the people. Crude 
notions of government were among the masses. 
Demagogues, and half-informed violent democrats^ 
inflamed the people, and that state of ferment 
existed which is to be expected in certain phases 
of progressive advancement, when those who hold 
the reins of government are too attached to systems 
either founded in error or not adapted to the times^ 
and who are, consequently, incompetent to guide 
the swelling stream of improvement into safe and 
sufficient channels. Clear and definite views, sa- 
gacious foresight, firm and steady measures ener- 
getically carried through, are the chief requisites, in 

Endowment of Families, who might be the progeny of intended 
marriages ; so that, by the payment either of one sum or periodical 
payments, all the children of a marriage might be provided for, on 
each attaining a specified age. That being effected, much of the 
anxiety of the proletarian, and, indeed, of all classes, would be 
diminished. His calculations were made on the mutual plan, not on 
that of shareholders. His system embraced many of the objects of 
insurance. 
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such eras, in the administrative officiak. Mr. Can- 
ning and Mr. Robinson (Lord Goodrich), and their 
colleagues, were both unequal to the task. The 
former died, the latter resigned. 

Although the administrative talents of the Duke 
had been fully proved, his own estimate of the duties 
of Prime Minister of England was so exalted, that 
that on wishing to separate himself, politically, from 
Mr. Canning, he was assailed by the opposition with 
the charge of resigning the post of Commander-in- 
Chief and his seat in the Cabinet, for the purpose 
of obtaining the position of Prime Minister. He 
replied, that " he was sensible of not being qualified 
for the situation,'* and that *^ he should have been 
mad to have thought of it.*^ A few months after 
those words, he obeyed his Sovereign, assumed the 
post of First Lord of the Treasury, and proved him- 
self to be superior to a long list of his predecessors 
in every point. 

The great questions, since settled, were then agi- 
tating the country. In the progressive phase it then 
wore, these questions bore different aspects to the 
many. The object, in these few pages, is not to give 
a history of the subjects, but to state the opinions 
of the Duke of Wellington, not our own, or to 
infer conclusions from very questionable premises. 
He thought some reform in the mode of returning 
members to Parliament necessary, and also that 
there should be a considerable extension of the 
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suflfrage ; that the former should be much curtailed 
in time^ simple in its process^ and certain in the 
detection and punishment of any act which sullied 
the perfect purity of the franchise. His views were 
expressed at the time^ and are in accordance with 
the above.* His opinion of one effect of the Reform 
was thus : ^^ It was supposed that it would foster 
and bring forth superior talent. No such thing. In 
the House of Commons there has been presumption 
enough, and speechifying on subjects of which the 
speakers knew nothing. There is a great deal of 
mediocrity of talent. I only know two really above 
par, Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley*^ (now the 
Earl of Derby). 

With the conviction that the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the people should be acquiesced in, with 
characteristic straightforwardness he nobly says in 
the House of Lords: "Now that the Reform Bill 
has become the law of the land, I have considered it 
my duty not only to submit to it, but to endeavour 
to carry its provisions into execution by every means 
in my power .^^ He looked forward to amendments 
in this great measure, which now all men admit that 
it requires. 

If the dispatches written by the Duke in early 

• His opinion was given in November 1830, that there ought to 
be ** a representation of the people, containing a large body of the 
property of the country, and in which the great landed proprietora 
have a preponderating influence." This is the opinion of nearly 
every individual in England, 
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life are examined^ the same clearness, grasp of sub- 
ject, and definitiveness are found in them as in those 
written in more mature life. Great practice gave 
somewhat more facility, and the diction is more 
copious. The same remark may be made of his 
opinions on great and fixed subjects. In 1793, 
when bearing the name of Wesley, and when only 
twenty-four years of age, in a debate on the Roman 
CathoUc question in the Irish House of Commons, 
he is reported to have said : " In respect to what 
has been recommended in the speech from the 
throne, concerning our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects, he could not refrain from expressing his 
approbation on that head. He had no doubt of 
the loyalty of the Catholics of this country ; and he 
trusted, when the question would be brought forward 
respecting this description of men, that we should 
lay aside animosities, and act with moderation and 
dignity, and not with the fury and violence of par- 
tisans.'^ In 1828, the same feelipg is contained in 
the following extract from his speech on June 10th. 
On the last clause is founded the apprehension more 
strongly declared after facts and experience had up- 
held his conjectures. " I should be glad to see the 
disabilities of the Roman Cathohcs removed. / must 
see something in their stead which vnll effectually pro- 
tect our institutions.^^ In February 1829, the House 
of Lords was informed by him "that the measure 
intended to be proposed for the adoption of Parlia- 
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merit will extend to the removal generally of all the 
civil disabilities under which the Roman Catholics 
labour, with exceptions solely resting on special 
grounds/' 

Liberality of mind^ mistrust^ and caution are to be 
traced in these opinions maintained during a quarter 
of a century. The secrecy which he had recommended 
in all affairs of state was carried by him, on this 
occasion, to a great height. The Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, the Attorney- General, and other public 
functionaries were kept in ignorance of the specific 
intentions of the Cabinet. The indiscreet support of 
the agitators, without even certain information, led to 
the immediate recal of the Marquess of Anglesey. The 
wounded vanity of the Attorney-General was vented 
in bitter whining in Parliament, at being unable to 
penetrate the nature of this great Cabinet measure ; 
his vexation was not only obvious, but a source of 
amusement to all ranks. The manner of carrying 
through this measure, which had baffled all prior 
attempts, was a parliamentary exploit only paralleled 
by his military sagacity and decision. 

Some years after the Bill for the removal of the 
disabilities of the Roman Catholics had passed^ he 
said, ^^ My opinion is the same it ever was; I never 
thought we had anything to do with their religious 
opinions, but with their pretensions in matters not 
connected with their religious opinions. That sect 
has always made use of their religious power to attain 
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worldly power, and I wanted good security for their 
not disturbing the Government. It may be true that 
the state of the country is different now, and any 
attempt at gaining undue ascendancy may be resisted 
by the people, but I think there will be some row.'^ 
Whether occurrences of late years verify the remarks 
of the Duke, the reader is as well able to judge as the 
writer. That we have passed the era when any sect 
can permanently assume and dictate, there can hardly 
be a doubt.* 

That the Duke^s opinion on the Corn Laws under- 
went, perhaps, a total change, there can be little 
doubt; when convinced that his views were not 
correct, he at once declared his having, at least, modi- 
fied them. In 1839, he distinctlv maintains thjit 
^^ the law was originally established to give protection 
to agriculture, and without that protection it could 
not be prosperous.*^ In 1845, after the convincing 
and "unadorned eloquence** of Mr. Cobden, Sir 

* Colonel Gurwood has just told mc that the Duke is the most 
(extraordinary man he ever either read of, heard of, or saw ; that the 
more he contemplates him, the more he is astonished. At this 
moment he is all anxiety about his country, and speaking of the 
('hina war, he said, " If ever I was a prophet, this proves it. If my 
amendments on the India Dill had been adopted, and not rejected, 
by the House of ("ommons, all this row would have beim avoided. 
It was clear enough. Lord Melbourne is a very agreeable gentle- 
man, but be puts his hand in his bosom, and sits there and looks as 
if nothing waA the matter, and leaves the affairs of the country, from 
Canada to China, to take their course. I sit and work at thnt desk 
for six hours a day ; I should be very glad to amuse myself, for I 
love a joke and my ease as much as anybody, but I cannot do that 
while duty to my country requires my labours.** 
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Robert Peel gave up the *' sliding scale ;'* the Dnke, 
being also convinced^ yielded his opinion^ and sap- 
ported Sir Robert Peel in his Free Trade views. On 
his making known to the House of Peers the adop- 
tion of those views, he thus ended his speech : ^^ I am 
aware that I address your Lordships at present with 
all your prejudices against me, for having adopted the 
course I then took ; a course which, however litde 1 
may be able to justify it to your Lordships^ I consi- 
dered myself bound to state, and which^ if it was to 
be adopted to-morrow, I should take again /^ 

If it be considered that the greatest branch of 
human industry had, even at that time, made slower 
improvement than any other great industrial pursuit; 
that less capital, in proportion to its importance^ had 
been embarked in it; less scientific research and 
practice had been applied to it, and less intelligence 
brought to bear on it, the Duke's opinion thati 
^^ without protection, it could not be prosperous" 
(i. e. remunerative), may be deemed to carry with it 
truth. The whole system is now different ; science, 
capital, and intelligence are fast superseding the pre- 
judices and ignorance of the old class of farmers^ and 
the abolition of protection will prove a stimulus to 
properly directed exertion, and to raising systemati- 
cally scientific agriculture to a lucrative occupation* 
It will probably be the profession of a higher and 
more enlightened class, the benefit of which will be 
felt immediately by the agricultural labourer^ and 
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mediately by every class, and consequently by the 
Government.* 

* It is well known that the poor on the estate of Strathfieldsaye 
were not neglected by this great man ; he thought that, *^ if a poor 
man could get warmth at home, that he would not be so likely to go 
to the public-house for it,** and when the well-known Dr. Neil 
Amott*8 stove was made public by him, his Grace entered into 
correspondence with him, on the capability of its being adapted to 
the cottages of the poor, for the purposes of cooking and warming 
their dwellings. He always spoke of the beer-shops as being 
'* injurious to the interest and good conduct of the poor.** 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, many ladies among the most distinguished 
in the county, or closely connected with it, have applied their talents 
and acquirements in music to obtain funds for the Infirmary. A 
better use of the advantages and accomplishments of superior worldly 
position could not have been easily selected. The sight of such an 
array of the daughters of England, and the consideration of the hal- 
lowed cause they were advocating, calls to the memory the remark, 
that music is the only earthly pleasure man has dared to think may 
be a heavenly one. So refined an example will soon be followed, 
and bo a means of showing how sensible women are of the great 
duties attached to their station in this life. 

The meeting of ladies at Sutherland House, and the address to 
their sisters in America, is another example of high and disinterested 
diq)Osition in the right direction, and proving the advance of that 
sense of duty which is not limited to country or sect The reply of 
the American ladies called attention to only some crying evils in 
our own country ; and the mutual appeal to Christian duties must 
be productive of good. 

The order of the Duke of Northumberland to have several hun- 
<lrcd cottages upon his estates enlarged, and so arranged as to enable 
the younger members of the cottagers* families to sleep in separate 
rooms, is an example of the greatest national consequence, an<l ciasscs 
with the philanthropic and truly princely conduct of ll.R.H. Prince 
Albert, in the proposed improvements of the dwellings of tlie poor. 
A similar disposition to ameliorate the con<lition of the labourer was 
always awake in the great man, the brief outline of whose career an 
attempt to sketch is made in these pages. 

As every trait of the Duke uf Wcliingtou is acceptable to his 
countrymen, thou^^h of an miiiiiiM)rtant nature, and as some allusion 
has been made to music, it may be mentioned, that lie wa.s more 
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A cabinet composed of members, who, if they 
agreed in the principles of great measures, were at 
variance in the metliod of carrying them through, 
could not be expected to work harmoniously for any 
length of time ; the mistrustful manner in which he 
expressed himself on Reform in Parliament hastened 
the resignation of his Cabinet. 

The duel between his Grace and the ]Earl of 
Winchelsea must ever be a cause of regret, mingled 
with some feelings of the whole aflFair being absurd. 
The Prime Minister of England, the most victorious 
general of modem times, was not called on to notice 
the aspersions and unbecoming language of a violent 
party man. By all, whose opinions were worthy 
of any consideration, the conduct and language of 
Lord Winchelsea must be condemned,* 

than usually fond of music. On the authority of a lady^ intimate 
with his Grace (of whom and whose talents for music he had a high 
opinion, and who, in very early life, had given unequivocal proofs of 
her genius, by compositions which proved her just claim to the appel- 
lation), it is stated, that his Grace's conversations with her *• evinced 
both taste, good judgment, and a degree of knowledge which struck 
her as being extraordinary, considering his active professional life 
and constant avocation." It is admitted that his Grace's father 
possessed considerable musical talent, so it might be hereditary. 

* Although the following letter contains nothing either very 
pointed or characteristic, it shows with what quiet tact he could put 
off an importunate suitor. The name of the person (one of some 
station) to whom the letter, now transcribed, is addressed, is purposely 
omitted, for reasons not necessary to detail. 

<< London, March 19, 1830. 
** Dear Sir, — I received last night your letter respecting the death 
of M. de Lally ToUendal, and expressing your wish that I should 
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The duty due to this great man^s memory weighs 
heavier than the inclination to pass unnoticed an 
occurrence which excited much attention at the time, 
and which was the cause of painful feelings to many, 
of highminded, dignified, and finely composed letters 
from the Marchioness of Hastings and other relatives 
— the completest exculpation from even a shadow of 
error ; but, alas ! the acceleration of the death of the 
estimable Lady Flora Hastings. Disease produced 
appearances which led to thoughtless and uncharitable 
surmises, which soon were magnified into rumours 
of a nature necessary to be cleared up. The Court 
was agitated; her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent was so deeply grieved at the unfounded impu- 
tation on the honour of one of her ladies, and so 
justly angry at the unfeeling manner in which so seri- 
ous an affair was treated in the Court of her youthful 
daughter, our Queen, that she declared her resolution 

recomniend that the pension on the Irish Civil List hitherto held hy 
that gentleman, should be granted to Lady . 

*' You are mistaken in supposing that a vacancy of a pension on 
the Irish Civil List gives the power to the Government of granting 
one of the same, or to any amount. The death of M. de Lally 
Tollendal would not enable the Lord-Lieutenant to grant the same 
amount to Lady . 

'^ I must add that the selection of persons to whom pensions are 
granted on the Irish Civil List rests with the Lord-Lieutenant, and 
not with the First Lord of the Treasury. 

" Believe me to be, 

" Dear Sir, 

" Yours very faithfully, 

" Wbllinoton." ' 
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ta quit the palace. So decided a step would have 
been productive of much pain, and probably have cast 
some temporary obloquy on the youthful Sovereign^ 
who, for a moment, might have been influenced by 
the .rumours and the apprehensions of those around 
her, and to whose age and experience it was natural 
for one so young and inexperienced to attend. The 
Duke being informed of the cause of the distressing 
commotion, and of Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent's intention, and being apprehensive of the 
painful consequences likely to ensue to his Sovereign^ 
immediately wrote a letter to Her Royal Highness, 
intreating her not to leave the palace. The advice of 
the Duke was taken, and the painful occurrence put 
into that right direction which led to the entire 
refutation of the rumours, and the exculpation in any 
participation in its origin of the ladies immediately 
about the person of Her Majesty. The letter written 
by his Grace is said to be a masterpiece of reasoning, 
and replete with the kindest and most refined feeling. 
On hearing of the success of his interference, he ex- 
pressed the most lively satisfaction, and exclaimed : 
^^ That will lessen the Queen's anxiety, and be the 
means of clearing up the whole of this sad bothera* 
tion." After a short time, he said : ^' It is a great 
pity that the ladies expressed their suspicious with- 
out any real grounds — it was talk, unkind, foolish 
talk ; their situation is peculiar, their responsibility 
very great ; but there are blameless errors we are all 
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liable to run into. Poor Lady Flora, she is to be 
pitied — it is a sad affair/^ 

The loyal and anxious feeling for his Sovereign ; 
his manly sorrow for the immaculate sufferer; the 
considerate animadversion on the rumour^ are all in- 
dicative of the feelings of a gentleman^ that character 
which he so often inculcated and recommended to 
the cultivation of the officers of his profession. It 
is composed of many ingredients^ is a useful orna- 
ment in public intercourse^ and the strongest human 
superstructure in the fabric of domestic life. Well 
was anxiety bestowed on that youthful Queen^ who 
has lived to be an ornament to the throne to which 
God has called her^ — to which her Royal Consort 
has added lustre^ by giving unceasing proofs of his 
will and ability to uphold and forward the progress 
of the country in science^ art^ and literature^ and in 
every philanthropic imdertaking; whose speeches on 
every occasion are characterised by becoming dignity, 
clearness of statement, comprehensive grasp of the 
subject, condensation of matter, and Christian ap- 
peals to the best feelings of humanity. It is no 
longer mere rhetoric, but a truth, that ten times 
" ten thousand swords would leap from their scab- 
hards to avenge even a look that threatened them 
with insult.'' 

It is to be hoped that the letter written by the 
Duke of Wellington has been preserved, and will, at 
some future period, add to the many existing proofs 
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of the rightly directed powers of his inind, and of the 
best feelings that belong to our nature. 

It has been the wish of the writer to avoids as 
much as he could, discussion, and to leave^ as far as 
his materials allowed him, the opinions of the Duke 
of Wellington to illustrate the characteristics of his 
mind, evidenced by his actions in the performance 
of his public duties. The recollection of conversa- 
tions communicated to him are the only foundation 
for the remarks which follow ; and he believes that 
his memory will generally and correctly serve him, 
and that some difficulties will be reduced, if not 
wholly removed.* 

The Duke of Wellington was a reformer of every 
abuse he had the power to remedy, and which is 
proved by his exercising it in every position in which 
he had control. Every department over which he 
presided was improved, particularly in its details, 
and the condition of the soldier greatly ameliorated. 



* In March, 1843, on Lord Brougham's motion for the reform in 
the mana^^ement and administration of justice by the Corporation of 
London, his Grace's willingness to support the motion, and his 
hesitation to precipitate the method, are both apparent from the 
foHowiog paragraph. The Duke supported the proposition to d^er 
the matter. Lord Lyndhurst had observed, that the attendance was 
very thin, considering the importance and extent of the motion* 
The Duke concluded by saying: ''This is not a question to be 
decided ofT-liand, in this or any other place. What ought to be 
done must be matiurely considered. Whether it is brought forward 
by either of my noble learned friends, does not much signify ; but it 
is quite impossible that a servant of the Crown should get up now, 
and say what measure he meant to bring in on the subject.^ 



t» 
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The necessity of founding every administrative act 
on the principles of justice, *' because from such 
principles only permanent good can come, and in 
carrying them through the enforcing of systematic 
order can be followed/* was an axiom he maintained; 
but he was reluctant to suddenly or violently super- 
sede established customs, ^^ lest disorder should take 
the place of order, and more harm than good be the 
consequence.'* He seemed to think that the people 
should be first well prepared in the real knowledge 
and utility of any change, before it became the law 
of the land. This opinion seems to throw much 
light on the hesitation he in some instances showed, 
and the resistance in others, to those administrative 
reforms which have been adopted in the present age. 
It does not appear that he thought the enlightened 
few were called on to make known and prove the 
soundness, practicableness, and future benefit of ad- 
ministrative principles, and having established them, 
to let the people become informed of their soundness 
by the beneficial efiects produced, and by the intelli- 
gent instruction of the press. Having adopted them, 
he thought they ought to uphold them " with invin- 
cible tenacity.** If he had been an autocrat, with 
power to carry out his views, every act and expressed 
opinion indicates that he would have been the greatest 
of reformers, and founded every department of his 
system in accordance with the immutable laws of 
right, and carried out the details by requiring in- 
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dustry^ attention^ and integrity from all employed. 
That he thought lightly of the conduct of the masses 
when excited^ there can be no doubt; for he said: 
**Mobs never keep their words :'^ all ^^ democracy 
is opposed to good govemment.^^ 

The high office of Lord Warden of tihe Cinque 
Ports^ the election to the Chancellorship of the 
University of Oxford, were proofs of his being con- 
sidered worthy of every honour which could be 
heaped on him. In both capacities he punctually 
and ably fulfilled the duties attached to the offices, 
thus making known that he did not deem them mere 
honorary sinecures. 

The same year, 1834, in which the University of 
Oxford elected him their Chancellor, he was sent for 
by William lY., who had accepted the resignation 
of the Whigs. The Duke advised his Majesty- to 
to leave the formation of the new Cabinet to Sir 
Robert Peel, who was instantly summoned from 
Italy. Until his return, the Duke, by the command 
of his Sovereign, held the offices of the three chief 
Secretaries of State, and regularly attended to the 
duties. Five other great offices he held at the same 
time, and the responsibility did not appear to weigh 
heavily on him. On the return of Sir Robert Peel, 
he retained the chief Secretaryship of Foreign Afiairs» 
That Administration soon dissolved, and for some 
years the Duke held no prominent ministerial post^ 
though his influence was felt on all great occasions. 
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Although the late Lord Melbourne was opposed to 
him in politics^ he always laid before him any ques- 
tion on miUtary poUcy, and was much, if not wholly, 
influenced by his opinion. The liberality, good sense, 
and right estimation of public opinion are apparent, 
and equal credit is due to both these statesmen for 
thus consulting on the best measures to be adopt.ed 
for the national benefit, though opposed as party 
poUticians. 

In March 1843, on the Army Estimates being 
brought forward. Lord John Russell took exception 
to them on the constitutional point of the Duke of 
Wellington being the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, and at the same time a Cabinet Minister. 
He admitted his Grace's fitness for the military 
office, and that there were precedents in favour of 
it, and cited his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
Lord Hill, and General Conway. Sir Robert Peel 
cited the frequent instances of Masters-General of 
the Ordnance having sat in the Cabinet, and also 
of First Lords of the Admiralty. An opinion given 
by the Duke, when examined by a commission to 
inquire into the practicability of consolidating certain 
departments in the civil administration of the army, 
certainly favoured Lord John Russell's objection. 
His Grace is reported to have said : " The Master- 
General of the Ordnance is an officer very useful to 
the Government at all times ; they can refer to him 
on all subjects. 1 have always been of opinion that 
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t?te Commander-in-Chief should not be a member of 
the Cabinet. My reason for thinking so is, that he 
ought not to be supposed to have any political 
influence or bias on his mind^ particularly on the 
subject of promotions in the army/* In this in- 
stance he was acting in defiance of his own opinion ; 
but, as Sir Robert Peel openly declared, that the 
Duke of Wellington had deferred to the unanimous 
opinion of the Government, there seems to be 
extreme and useless suspicion in maintaining the 
abstract tenet; since the man fit to be entrusted 
with the chief administration of either the navy or 
army must be above all suspicion, his oral advice on 
any great question involving his office would be of 
consequence ; as an early knowledge of the intentions 
of a Cabinet, in such cases, must be made known to 
these high officers, it seems to be rather an idle 
tenet, which may serve an opponent to embarass a 
political adversary, but of no practical weight. 

It was mentioned (p. 110) that with high and 
courteous feelings he vainly did his utmost to post- 
pone the publication of an article in the Quarterly 
Review^ which reflected on Marshal Soult, when here 
as the representative of France on the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. The proclamation, issued by Soult 
on Napoleon leaving Lyons, heaped on the Duke the 
foulest abuse and the vilest epithets. It was at that 
time in Soult^s handwriting, in the possession of Col. 
Gurwood. Considering the occasion which brought the 
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Marshal to this country ; suppressing his own feelings, 
and desirous that nothing should injure the harmony 
of that great ceremony, he said : ^' Say not a word 
about the proclamation, — it would be suicidal to 
him, now he is come here/* After some time, he 
added : " I am sorry the favour has been refused me 
of postponing that article. The bad taste may be 
laid to me, but it is not so.** 

At the time, it was stated in the House of Lords 
that "it was not the intention of the French to 
retain Algiers; a letter, written by Louis Philippe 
was copied and sent to the Government ; that letter 
spoke of the capture of Constantine, and the ex- 
pectation that Egypt would be their boundary in 
that direction. On the Duke being made cognisant 
of the contents of that letter, he gave his opinion, 
" that the attempts of the French to colonise a 
country which had been so long colonised, was im- 
politic, and might prove to be impracticable; that 
our example in India ought to have been followed; we 
there ruled by influence, residents, and conquests, 
but always respected every foot of property, and 
maintained the tenures, otherwise the results would 
have been similar to what had taken place at Algiers.** 
His Grace also thought that " the Russians would 
meet with the same results in the Caucasus, and the 
other provinces beyond, and that, should they here- 
after ever reach India, the same system would cause 
their failure.** 
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The precautionary measures adopted by the late 
Administration^ and continued by the present, are 
incontestible proofs of the imperfect condition of our 
coast defences. His Grace, as Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, was called on to make known a fact 
of such importance. At first, his information was 
not attended to ; remonstrance followed, which pro- 
duced as little eflFect ; then the Duke, who had seen 
the force of public opinion, used it to compel the 
attention of the Government, of which he was not a 
member. Although no one acquainted with the 
subject doubts either the skill or gallantry of our 
naval chiefs, or the devotedness of the seamen, or 
the efficiency of our naval forces, if timely warning 
be given, to repel any attempt at invasion, so in- 
creased are the facilities for crossing a narrow chan- 
nel, that precautions in proportion are necessary. 
The mistrust, foresight, and sagacity of the Duke 
were called into action, on the conviction that there 
were neither sufficient defences along our coasts, 
nor correct knowledge of all the places at which a 
landing might be effected. With that decision, which 
is a leading characteristic of his mind, he directly 
gave a detailed outline of the method he thought 
would effect the object required. 

Although all the preparations of an enemy could 
not be kept secret, and the discovery of them would 
lead to an immediate declaration of war, and the 
probable destruction in their ports of the craft 
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collected for the purpose of invasion ; though our 
coast and inland railways enable us to concentrate 
dispersed forces at any specified plan without fatigue, 
and as proper methods of transporting heavy guns 
may be always ready, contingencies might combine so 
as to give an opportunity to eflfect a lodgement in 
some place difficult to dislodge determined men, and 
where a place for landing reinforcements might be 
covered, and great alarm, injury, and dishonour, might 
be the consequences, if nothing more. These possible 
evils his Grace saw, and with his usual prudent saga- 
city, was anxious to be prepared: as prevention is the 
duty of rulers in all administrative duties. On those 
valuable outports, the Channel Islands, he looked 
with a statesman's and a soldier's glance ; the great 
works nearly completed on one island, the surveys 
made on the others, and the vigilance inculcated on 
all in authority, are so well known as to bear testimony 
to the deference at last paid to the remonstrances of 
so able a judge. 

When Nelson was appointed to the command of 
the Channel fleet, on a threat of invasion, he went, 
as is usually the etiquette, to Court. The King con- 
versed with him on the threatened invasion, when the 
gallant Admiral begged permission of His Majesty to 
assure him " that they should not come by sea.^^ 
The observation so pleased the monarch, that he 
hurried away to tell it to the Queen. That was 
applicable to the times, but the noiseless screw pro- 
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peller, the power of consuming smoke, the possibility 
of protecting between two close and powerful lines, 
for a short time, the craft containing the troops^ the 
heavy metal of vessels of light draft of water to cover 
a landing, might be attended with very temporary 
success ; but the alarm and effect of such an enterprise 
on the opinions of Europe would be injurious. Such 
probabilities, that mistrustful, far-sighted and heroic 
chieftain was desirous to prevent by such precaution- 
ary steps as would evince our vigilance, and frustrate, 
to a certainty, a possible aggression, which, though 
certain of being in the end futile, would be fraught 
with consequences terrible and calamitous. The 
subjoined anecdote gives a true notion of the light 
in which the great soldier held the naval chief.* 

Although the threatening conduct of the Chartists 
only caused ridicule and contempt at the supposition 
of ultimate success, so unreasonable and desperately 
cruel are excited mobs, that in case of their attaining 
momentary ascendancy, proper precautions were 
deemed necessary to be adopted. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was called on by the Government to give such 

* The Duke^s estimation of Lord Nelson is evident from the 
following fact, which Colonel dirwood related to the writer: **I 
had purchased for him Sir William Beecby's portrait of Lord 
Nelson, and found him stiinding before it, and looking at it intently. 
His Grace emphatically said : ' That was a man who knew his duty 
and did it ; he was a true Englishmnn, and loved his country, and 
honoured his king. Five-anci-forty guineas is the price of it. I 
would rather have given five times the amount than not have 
secured it. Thank you, Gurwood, for finding that for me.*" 
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orders as he thought necessary to prevent, or, if 
required, to subdue, any outbreak. The means taken 
by him were admirable and efficient, and his convic- 
tion of the loyalty of the body of the people proved 
by their almost unanimously and spontaneously being 
embodied for the maintenance of law and order. So 
complete was the demonstration, and so ample the 
military reserves unobtrusively ready, that this mis- 
guided mobility has never again pretended to alarm 
the nation ; the effect on the disturbers of the public 
peace throughout Europe was instantaneous and 
beneficial. 

The attention to the working class at Strathfield- 
saye has been noticed. As every trait that can add to 
the appreciation of the hero of his age is the right of 
the country, it becomes a duty to give permanence to 
the following instance of his Grace's real kindness, 
and a copy is given of the memorandum made at the 
time : ^^ Colonel Gurwood was earlier than usual at 
Apsley House, and saw the table at which the Duke 
was writing, covered with open letters, in every one 
of which were bank notes. His Grace said, ^ Gur- 
wood, I want to see you, but just now I am fully 
occupied; can you come in about an hour?' When 
I returned, his Grace smiled, and said ' Don't think I 
am become a money- scrivener; these are only replies 
to the applications of those who either served under 
me, or are their widows or relatives, and who want a 
little help.' T asked if those were the acts which had 

1? 
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obtained for him the sobriquet of ' Iron Duke ;' he 
replied^ ^ Well may you ask that question ; he is truly 
generous and kind^ but never tolerates idleness^ nor a 
want of proper thrifty and would not commiserate an 
alderman suffering from the effects of a turtle 
feast ! ^ '^ * 

Men are taught better by example than by pre- 

* Since these pages were sent to the publisher^ the little woric by 
the Earl of Eilesmere has been remitted to the writer, and his 
gratification has been great to find that, in several instances, his 
statements have received irrefutable corroboration from a sonice 
which admits of not even a shadow of refutation. The foUowing 
anecdote is a parallel with that in the text, and, therefore, is taken 
from his Lordship^s " Life and Character of the Duke of Welling- 
ton,*' p. 53 : ^' It has, I believe, been occasionally remarked, that 
the Duke's name was not as conspicuous as other names of 
eminence on lists of subscriptions to public charities. I do not 
know whether this was the case, or not ; but I am very confident 
that few men gave more to charitable objects, in proportion to ih^ 
means, than the Duke. I am afraid that many observed more caution 
in their liberality. He was practical, however, in all things; and 
that Christianity, which he sincerely professed, was of that kind which 
lets not the left hand know what the right hand doeth. There was 
much of the Samaritan, nothing of the Pharisee, in his religion. It 
required the agency of police investigation to expose to the public the 
fact, that a fictitious tale of distress had extorted from him upwards of 
£400, During the last visit I ever paid him at Strathfieldsaye, a 
lady present observed, in the ^' Morning Chronicle," the report of an 
urgent case of distress of a young needlewoman. She mentioned i^ 
to the Duke, who took the paper, and read it without any remark at 
the moment. The next morning at breakfast, he said, ''/ have 
written to the editor of the ^' Morning Chronidey^^ and told Mm U 
provide, on my account^ a free passage for that girl to Australia^ and 
to put her in some respectable place till she can saU.^* The words of 
olden times glance from the memory : " I delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me ; and I 
caused the widow's heart to sing for joy." 
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cept ; when they are combined, the lesson is of great 
value. The truth of the precept is proved by the 
practical use made of it. Let it not be thought that 
either mere eulogy is to be read in the preceding 
pages, or that the vapid and weak mental condition, 
enthusiasm, has instigated this publication. The 
Duke of Wellington was a mortal, and like the race, 
liable to imperfections. With them neither the 
present nor future race have any concern, unless they 
could be made " to point a moral or adorn a tale.^^ 
Those characteristics and that uniform conduct, 
apparent in the performance of every public duty, 
are the insignia which are to be deduced, and have 
been mentioned in the preceding pages. 

The soldier, of whatever rank, will learn from 
what the Duke of Wellington has written, the sound- 
est knowledge of the strategy of his profession, the 
details necessary to make an army the ready and effi- 
cient instrument with which to carry through designs of 
the greatest consequence to the present and future 
generations of man. The manner and bearing requisite 
in those who command ; the order and conduct of 
those commanded. No appeal is ever made to the 
weakness of warriors, glory ; the performance of duty 
was his precept and practice, and the acknowledg- 
ment of its having been done, his reward. The con- 
dition of the soldier for the uses required of him \vas 
deemed indispensable ; for he maintained, ^^ it must 
always be kept in mind that the power of the greatest 
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armies depends upon what the indiyidual soldier is 
capable of doing and bearing/' The regimental 
officers are required by him to attend to the minutest 
comforts of the men immediately under their com- 
mandj and to their moral conduct both in the field 
and in garrison. He ^^ hated w(xr^^ and thought that 
a battle lost was only a greater misfortune than a battle 
woUj — an opinion from such a man^ worthy to be 
sculptured in letters of gold^ and imprinted as an 
apothegm on the memory of mankind. 

Although^ in reply to the Cortes of Spain, he made 
known to the world that he was convinced that ^^ the 
events of war are in the hands of Providence ;** and 
when his last great fight had been crowned with 
victory, he wrote, ^' / have escaped unhurt ; the finger 
of Providence was on me/^ — showing that neither 
triumphs nor worldly honours had wrought the 
slightest difference in these manly and noble senti- 
ments, — he neglected no human means within his 
power to effect the complete fulfilment of those 
ends to which every necessary mental endowment 
had been applied to comprehend himself, and clearly 
to explain to others, as far as was necessary, to 
enable them effectually to co-operate with him. 

To all, he was just, kind, considerate, honom*- 
able, and straightforward ; the axiom " simplicity 
is power'* was exemplified in every public act by 
him. 

No man ever doubted his integrity of purpose ; no 
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man ever surmised that there might be any malver- 
sation of the offices he held, or could control. 

He was a reformer of every abuse he could remedy, 
a supporter of rational civil freedom, a promoter of 
the advancement of the true knowledge of those 
immutable principles which must, eventually, govern 
mankind. In the adoption of new and untried mea- 
sures of administrative government, he was mistrust- 
ful, cautious, (perhaps, for the spirit of the age, slow) 
and conforming rather to the pressure of existing 
circumstances for their immediate adoption, than to 
any hesitation in the admission of the truth of the 
principles on which they were founded ; but in some 
instances, with misgiving as to the full comprehension 
of the principles and practical working of them by 
those who proposed and hastened their being made 
the established laws of the country. 

If it had not been stated by a weU-known member 
of Parliament, that his Grace's intellectual powers 
had waned with his physical, the report would not 
have been noticed. As such statement has been 
published, it might, unless contradicted, become, in 
time, received as true. The statement, although it 
might have taken place in the course of nature, is 
without foundation. The mental powers of this 
extraordmary man remained unimpaired until the 
day he died.* 

* To the Earl of Ellesmere we are indebted for a corroboration of 
this fact. His lordship's intimacy and friendship with the Duke for 
more than thirty years, sets aside for ever any affirmations to the 
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From the preceding pages may be deduced the 
facts on which were fomided, cultivated^ and conso- 
lidated the confidence and esteem of a great and 
enlightened people. There are grounds for believing 
that manuscripts are in very able hands^ which afford 
ample materials for a life of this great man. It is to 
be hoped that it is a fact^ that he has left written in 
his own hand a work contemplated by him — "A 
Didactic Account of the Military and Civil 
Affairs in which I was person ai^lt con- 
cerned/^ Whether this generation may be so 
fortunate as to read it, others may be able to make 
known. 

The homage of a people to the man to whom the 
Senate had twelve times returned thanks^ simul- 
taneously expressed by the Sovereign, willed, that 



contrary. The simile, with which Lord EUesmere irradiates the 
reference to the perfect manifestation of the mental powers to the 
evening of life, is so heautiful and original that it is quoted on the 
chance of the reader not having seen it : — 

" I would rather for his departure horrow a comparison from the 
son, as I have lately seen it descend in the summer skies of Scandi- 
navian latitudes, where it sets slow and late, with a lustre mellowed, 
but scarcely impaired. All is not night there behind it. For many 
an hour refracted twilight lingers on the wave to cheer and guide 
the mariner, like the memory of good deeds, and the heritage qf a 
great example ^ 

It is a gem worthy to be set in Memory*s diadem, with Cowper*8 
noble apostrophe : — 

'^ My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, or rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise. 
The son of parents passed into the skies.** 
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a national pageant should convey his mortal remains 
with grandeur and dignity to the same temple where^ 
in 1814^ he^ accompanying the Regent, had returned 
thanks to God for the peace then established ; and 
the rulers of the civilised world sent their represen- 
tatives ; so this last tribute of earthly respect shown 
to him, was that of many nations corroborating the 
estimation of England. 



THE END. 
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